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The Warner Principle and 
Refined Warner Construction 


You who have marveled at the supreme sensitiveness, accuracy and reli- 
ability of the Warner Auto-Meter, continuing unchanged through the life 
of many cars, will be interested in the reason for this enduring perfection 


turn the disc to zero when speed stops. The complete 
disc, with pivot and hairspring, weighs but~ 106 
grains. This 
is one reason 
why the War- 
ner is so du- 
‘rable. The 
jars of auto- 
mobiling can 
no more in- 


U5 jure this al- 


(MN 
r ae 
95600 
a most weight- 


less disc than you could injure a feather by striking 
at it in the air. 


HE WARNER AUTO- 

METER is made on 

the magnetic induction 
principle. A_ revolving per- 
manent magnet creates a drag 
or pull in direct ratio to its 
speed. The faster it revolves 
the stronger becomes the pull. 
The ‘‘lines of force’’ creat- 
ing this pull pass through an 
aluminum disc and are concen- 
trated in a stationary ‘‘field 









t 









ring’’ of soft steel. This alu- Model R, $50.00 

minum disc (which carries the Ww : 

figures indicating speed in miles per hour) while not The arner Jewel Bearings 
magnetic in itself, responds to the drag or pull of The speed disc, just described, is mounted in a 


these passing magnetic ‘‘lines of force."’ So, the bearing composed of four sapphire jewels—two hole 

faster the car goes, t'e faster the magnet revolves, jewels and two plate jewels. = hole se are the 
t 6 ee ~ . n 

the stronger becomes the electrical pull on the alu- modern “‘olive’’ type, the hole being cupped out at 


saltaiay diet ok Gis qnee aillee ese indice’ & top and bottom until the bearing surface is a hair 
nae = Se re Y line. The pivot, lapped to a point, rests on the plate 
the speed dial. 


: : : jewel. So the bearing surface is two hair lines and 
When the car stops, a hairspring (the same as two points of hardened and brilliantly polished steel 
used in your watch) returns the speed dial to ‘‘0."' against sapphire, lapped to a mirror finish. Friction 
is nil. Under a high-power microscope the Warner 
pivots and jewels glisten like silver. Ordinary pivots 
The Warner Magnet and jewels, under the same microscope, look like 

This is made from a steel of special formula, round files imbedded in rough pebbles. 

rich in Tungsten, which, out of some eight hun- 





dred formulas tested. was the only one which would The Warner Odometer 
produce a magnet which 
would stay magnetized and This is a Warner invention and is made com- 
not become weaker with plete in our factory. It is in reality a modification 
age or use. and refinement in miniature of the register for ringing 
The only similar mag- _up fares on a street car, and is quite as sturdy and 
net used for speed indicat- durable. It registers 100,000 miles and repeat for 
ing purposes is stamped ‘‘season,’’ and 1,000 miles and repeat for ‘‘trip.’’ 
from soft sheet steel, and The materials are the finest for the purpose—solid 
a number of these stamp- celluloid figure discs, durable brass indexing wheels, 
ings are riveted together hardened-steel driving and operating parts. The 
to form the complete mag- odometers, in banks of 12, are run by power for 1,000 
net. The results from such miles at 12 miles a minute, as a test, before being 
construction may be easily imagined. mounted in the Auto-Meter. The miles and tenths 
The Warner Magnet revolves in a double ball- of both trip and season must agree on all 12 odometers 


bearing, the cups and cones of which are hardened, at the end of this racking test. 

ground and then lapped to a silver polish. Imported 

Hoffman balls are used. These come guaranteed ‘ 

to saa inch in size; that is, they are pth within The One Odometer for Touring 
one-fourth the diameter of the average human hair. 
The bearing spins freely, yet there is no perceptible 
*‘play’’ or lost motion whatever. 


The Warner Odometer has two trip dial resets. 
One returns all the figures to zero with one turn. 
‘The other turns up any desired mileage on the trip 
dial. By means of this the odometer can be set 

The Warner Speed Dial to pick up and follow a route book, beginning at 
any desired point and have the trip mileage agree 

This, as described above, is aluminum. It is with the route book. As official route books use 
mounted on a standard ship-chronometer pivot, as the Warner for surveying and laying out their 
shown, to which is connected a hairspring to re- routes, Warner users can go from one end of the 


WARNER 


country to another 


. The Warner 
Unbreakable 
Driving 
Shaft Casing 


Warner users are free from 

J shaft troubles which do not 
result from accident or normal wear. 
The Warner casing is made from two 


] 
S { strands of high carbon spring-steel wire, 


j one wound over the other into an oil- 
Ss» tight-flexible tube, which can be bent, 
kinked or twisted without breaking, and 

is so hard it will not wear through. ‘The ordinary brass 
tubing (similar to that used to sound auto horns) gives 
continuous trouble, as motorists know to their sorrow. 


Further Warner Refinements 


Naturally we have only been able to touch the 
“high spots” in the above. The complete story of the 
Warner—its refinements in material and workman- 
ship, the careful tests of every operation, and why 
and how it is Supreme in Sensitiveness, Accuracy and 
Durability—is told in the Warner Catalog. It is fully 
illustrated and will prove intensely interesting to the 
automobilist who wants to 4zow and is not content 
to accept unsupported claims, for truth. 


The Warner Is the Cheapest Speed Indicator 
If you expect to drive a car, with speed indicator 
attached, for more than a single year, the Warner will 
prove a dollars-and-cents economy. It seems impossi- 
ble to wear one out. We actually do not know how long 
a Warner will continue 
to give an absolutely 
accurate indication of 
speed and distance. 
Warners eight and a 
half years old are still 
giving perfect service. 
Some have been trans- 
ferred to seven and 
eight cars. Some have 
indicated up to 90,000 
and 100,000 miles. All we 
have tested have been 
accurate to the hair. 
YOU MUST AGREE 
that it is economy to 
pay the slight differ- 
ence for a Warner in- 
stead of a few dollars 
less for an inaccurat« 
and unreliable speed 
indicator which should 
not be expected to hold 
up more than a single 
season at the outside. 
The far-sighted auto- 
mobilist who considers 
value in connection with 
price is the one who de- 
mands and insists upon 
the Warner Auto-Meter. 








qwithout asking a 
single question as 
to route. 


Model M2 
$125.00 
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“The Aristocrat of Speed Indicators”’ 


WARNER INSTRUMENT CO. tis wheeer'avenue Beloit, Wis. 


BRANCH HOUSES MAINTAINED AT 




















Atlanta Chicago Denver Kansas City Philadelphia San Francisco 

Boston Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles Pittsburgh Seattle 

Buffalo Cleveland Indianapolis New York Portland, Ore. St. Louis 

Canadian Branch: 559 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 
The Warner can be secured through reputable Automobile Free to Automobilists 4 vest-pocket ‘‘Automobile Expense 

Dealers in any city or town in the United States. Warner Record” tab indexed for conveniently 
branches are maintained in all the principal cities for the con- keeping account of tires, gasoline, oil, repairs, etc. Sent FREE 
venience of these dealers and their customers. Inquiry to for name and model of your car. Address E. C. COLLINS, 


Beloit or at our branches is invited for Warner literature. 
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Booklet Dept., Warner Instrument Co., Beloit, Wis. 
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A SR ft h e man 70) h 0 0Omns one | For 10 cents, silver or stamps, we will 
|| mail ycu a sample half-cake of Packer's 
=| Packard’ Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan Tar Soap, also our booklel, ‘‘How to 


Care for the Hair and Scalp.’ 


The Polarine Brand covers: 





|| THE PACKER MFG. CO. 


Polarine Oil (in gallon and half-gallon 
sealed cans, in barrels and half barrels), 
Polarine Transmission Lubricants, Po- 
larine Cup Grease and Polarine Fibre 
Grease. 


Suite 88, 81 Fulton St., New York 





These lubricants cover the needs of 
every part of the car. 








Send to our nearest agency for “‘Polarine 
Pointers’ which includes hints on the care 
of motor cars. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 
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Straight Talk to Men Who Smoke 


The last two years have seen a revolution in pipe- 
smoking. Prince Albert came on deck with a brand 
new deal. Here was tobacco with wonderful flavor 
and fragrance without a touch of rankness. Here 
was tobacco that burned long but burned free and 
steady, that held its fire close and never sogged, but 
burned down to dust-fine ashes. 
you could smoke all day and it wouldn't bite your 
tongue. 


Here was tobacco 


Prince Albert brought the first notable improvement 
in pipe tobacco since the days of Walter Raleigh. 


You have seen, Men, how P. A. has made itself solid 
with millions of smokers. Steady pipe users switched 
to P. A. Men who hadn't smoked a pipe for years, 
men who had tried it off and on but couldn't get 
satished, men who were pipe-shy on account of stung 
tongues— they loaded up with P. A. and settled down 
to steady enjoyment. 


Prince Albert has done more in two years to make 
the pipe popular than all other smoking tobaccos in a 
generation. Could any smoking tobacco do this unless 
it had the real goods ? 


Now, men, we want you to know why Prince Albert 
is different, why it’s in a class of its own. The reason 
is the Prince Albert process. This is what makes 


P. A. what it is. 


This process was discovered by a well-known German 
scientist who dearly loved a pipe and experimented 
He knew he 

So did we 
when this company acquired it. Experts were put 
on the job of perfecting it. The work took three 
years and cost a bunch of money. But we knew it 
would make a wonderful smoking tobacco and we 


had the faith to back it. 


The United States Patent on this process was granted 
July 30, 1907. 


to manufacture Prince Albert on a vast scale. 


with smoking tobaccos as a side line. 
had hit upon a big thing in this process. 


Two years later we were prepared 


Here, again, we showed our confidence in the new 
process by expending great sums to tell the smokers 
of America about it. We advertised it in a new and 
bigger way, because Prince Albert deserved it and 
because we knew that practically every smoker who 
tried it would be a steady P. A. user. 


Now men, this is the showdown. If you haven’t 
tried Prince Albert, try it now. Cut out the argu- 
ment and the surmise and the speculation. Put 
it to the jimmy pipe test. Let the tobacco smoke 
for itself. Then you’ll understand what this 
patent Prince Albert process means to you. 
You'll know why it has revolutionized pipe- 
smoking and started two men to smoking a pipe 
where one smoked before. 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


Now, you may think you don’t care a picayune about 
the process that makes Prince Albert, just so you can 
smoke the tobacco. But it is mighty important for 
you to know about this process, to know it is patented, 
to know it is exclusive. The wonderful success of 


Prince Albert has started a host of imitators. 


The woods are full of “‘just-as-goods.” 


A horde of brands whose makers didn’t have the 


faith to push them on their own merits are following 
on. They are trying to profit from the great reputa- 
tion of Prince Albert and from the increased demand 
for pipe tobacco that P. A. has created. You ought to 
know that these imitations are not like Prince Albert. 


Prince Albert can’t be duplicated, because this 
patent process can’t be duplicated. hat’s why 
P. A. alone has the P. A. qualities—the no-bite, the 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


_— 


rich flavor and mild fragrance. 
with substitutes. 


Don’t get stung 


If you've never tried Prince Albert, you're losing 
certain amounts of enjoyment every day. Get down 
your old jimmy pipe from the 
shelf or blow yourself to a new 


one, load up with P. A. and 


find out what a joy smoke is. 


All on-the-job dealers sell 
Prince Albert everywhere. 
10c in the famous red tin, 
5c in a red cloth bag en- 
closed in weather-proof 
paper, a handsome half- 
pound tin humidor and 
a pound humidor of 
crystal glass. 
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Soups, Stews and Hashes 


Are delightful dishes when properly 
find that 


seasoned. Housewives 





LEA « PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Gives ‘‘just the finishing touch.’’ 

Soups, Fish, Meats, Game, 

Gravies, and Chafing Dish 

Cooking seem insipid without it. 
Assists Digestion. 


Joun Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York, 
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10 CENTSADAY 


buys the Pittsburgh Visible Type 
writer Made in our own factory at 
Kittanning, Pa. $65 now—later the 
price will be $100. The beat type 
writer in the world, far oxcela any 
$100 machine made, Entire line visi 
ble Back apecer, tabulator, two 
Agents wanted every 


tc. 
where, One Pittsburgh Visible Machine Free for a very 


amall service. No selling necessery. 

and to learn of our easy termes and 
To Get One Free full particulars regarding this un 
precedented offer, say to us in @ letter “Mail your Pree Offer."’ 


Dept. 52, Union Bank Bldg. 


THE PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Don’t 
Be a Ringer— 


Own the Time Clock 


Why not own the time clock 
instead of “ringing up’? There 
is no reason why you can’t do 
it if you have ambition. 

You begin by making up yourmind 
that you want to do better. Then 
you decide upon the work most con- 
genial to you. It may be any occupa- 
tion listed on thecoupon. Yousimply 
indicate your choice by marking the 
coupon as directed, and sending it to 
the International Correspondence 
Schools. In return you will receive 
without charge a wealth of informa- 
tion on the trade or profession in which 
you wish to perfect yourseif. 

The I. C. S. will show you how to 
start at the very beginning, or it will 
enable you to advance from the point 
where you are today. ‘There is no 
lost time with I. C. S. instruction. It 
puts ready money in your pocket. 

















INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS * 
Box 1198, Scranton, Pa. ' 
Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 7 
Ican qualify for the position before which | mark X. ' 
Automobile Running Civil Service ; Spanish ’ 
Mine Superintendent Architect | French 
Mine Foreman Chemist / 4 German , 
Plumbing, Steam Fitting Languages U Italian | 
Concrete Construction Commercial English 
Civil Engineer Building Contractor t 
Textile Manufacturing Industrial Designing ’ 
Stationary Engineer Commercial Hlustrating 
Telephone Expert Window Trimming ' 
Mechanical Engineer Show Card Writing 
Mechanical Draftsman Advertising Man I 
Architectural Draftsman Stenographer 
Elec trical Engineer Bookkeeper t 
Elec. Lighting Supt Poultry Farming ' 
Na ——— ' 
' 
F I ipatior ' 
~ t 
- ’ 
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Next Week's Collier's Will Contain in Addition 
to the Regular Departments 


The New World 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


q@. ‘The Aiken polo team had just defeated the New Orleans team for 
the Southern championship and the spectators had started down the 
Whisky Road for Aiken, when the airman in his Wright biplane came 
sailing over them, spanking through the air from Augusta, and dropped 
into the polo field. The spectators, with such old-fashioned means of 
locomotion as motor-cars, buggies, mule teams, and polo ponies, raced 
after him, and gave the stranger from the skies a welcome. He liked 
his welcome; built a nest for his birdship in a turn of the race-track, 
and for a month made Aiken his home. Frank T. Coffyn was his 
name, and in the morning he was the chantecler that woke us from 
slumber. At first when the beat of the engines was lost in the silence 
we were apprehensive until again we heard them ticking steadily over 
the cotton fields. But in a week we decided Mr. Coffyn was quite able 
to take care of himself. We were less concerned about the young 
man in the skies than whether his devil wagon would frighten the 
particular pony upon which we happened to be perilously balancing.’’ 
Thus Mr. Davis describes the coming of the aviator to Aiken, and after a 
week of more or less indifferent curiosity in the movements of the devil 
wagon, Mr. Davis himself came under the spell of the birdlike machine. 
He secured permission to make a flight with Coffyn, and he has de- 
scribed his sensations during his first wonderful ascent into the clouds. 















































More Prize-Winning Newspaper Letters 


@_ The publication of the prize-winning letters in Collier’s Newspaper 
Contest has been received with great interest among the thousands of 
competitors, and has been widely commented upon by the press. 
Next week we shall publish the third instalment, including the winning 
letters from Portland, Oregon ; Baltimore, Maryland, and Cincinnati, Ohio. 











The End of the Season 


A PAGE OF SKETCHES BY MAGINEL WRIGHT ENRIGHT 
@_ The frontispiece next week, which is in color, is called «The End 
of the Season.” It cleverly depicts some of the humorous aspects of 
the September exodus from the summer resorts, especially the chil- 
dren’s share in the last day by the sea. Last month, in the issue of 
August 5, we published a page of sketches by the same artist un- 
der the title of ‘‘ Little Drops of Water and Little Grains of Sand.’’ 











The Vacation Prize Contest 


First Prize $100 Second Prize $50 
All Other Accepted Manuscripts $25 


@. We have announced another Vacation Prize Contest under the 
same conditions as the one held last year. One hundred dollars 
will be paid for the best manuscript of a thousand words or less, 
describing an actual vacation experience; $50 will be the second prize, 
and $25 will go to the writer of every other manuscript we accept. 
Contributions must be mailed before November 1 ; and while we an- 
ticipate an even greater response to this contest than to those of the 
past three years, every manuscript will be carefully read by the judges, 
and the prizes will be announced before the end of the year. Con- 
tributors are urged not to roll their manuscripts and, if it is possible, 
to have them typewritten. We are especially anxious to secure a few 
good photographs in connection with each manuscript. On its back 
every photograph should be described and the name and address of 
the sender should also be written. The article and the photographs 
should be sent in the same envelope and should be addressed to 
the Vacation Editor, Collier’s, 416 West 13th Street, New York 
City. The manuscripts MUST be limited to one thousand words. 


| | 
P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers 
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HIS 200-Page Book is the Hand- 

I somest and most Complete and 
Authoritative Publication on Wear- 

ing Apparel of every description for 


Women, Misses, Young Men, Girls, 


Boys and Infants 
No matter how much or how little you 
can afford to expend on your own and your 
family’s wardrobe you will be surprised 
at the great number of Money-Saving 
Opportunities this catalogue offers you. 


PROTECT YOURSELF 


Write for FREE Copy T0-DAY 


Express 
prepaid 























Advance 
Fall 
Model 


Embodying 
Modishness 
and 

Price Value 
in 

High 
Degree 


CL 340—A strictly 
tailored two-piece 
model, dignified ir 
its simplicity of cut 
and ultra-modish as 
to design. Its grace 
f line and general 
becomingness are ap- 
parent at a glance 
A suit that makes it« 
Mane to women of 
refined and cultured 
tastes, The materia! 
s a fine, evenly 
wove pure woo 
Cheviot, made in 
the celebrated Ly- 
mansville Mills 
Only in the higher 
class fabrics do we 
find thie suppleness 
and satin-like lustre 
The Coat is 28 
inches long — the 
fashionable length 
for the coming ses- 
son. It is cut on the 
“nearly fitting” lines 
which Paris ha 
dorsed so unequivo- 
cally, and with the 
new long rolling 
apels permitting the 
smart side frill. The 
set and shaping 











at sleeves Fine 
guaranteed Skin- 
ner’s satin, sof 
strous 4 


YOU PAY NOTHING EXTRA, 


For Postage or Express. We prepay these 
Charges to your home and Guarantee 
Satisfaction or Refund your Money. 


———YOU TAKE NO 8 


Simpson Craujford Co 
























VEW YORK. | 
Address DEPT. CL : 











dean Mn. Gummer Man 


While Providence has helped you to 
take your little boy and girl out into the 
country to play all Summer, in some 
strange way I am made to work all these 
hot days in the steam and wet of a Mary- 
land fruit-canning factory. Last Winter 
I worked all the time in a Southern oyster 
factory, where my hands were cut, and I 
got so tired. Next Winter I must be back 
again. I mever go to school. 

I want to play and grow up like your 
children. Won’t you help for their sake, 
or somebody’s sake ? 

The good men have tried to change 
the laws, and nearly succeeded, but they 


cannot try again for they haven’t any 
money. It takes several thousand dollars, 
and they don’t know where to get it. So 


they send me—the little factory girl—to 
ask help of you and your little ones. 

Don’t try to write—it is too hot. Just 
tear out my picture, sign your name, and 
stick a two-cent stamp over my left foot— 
then Uncle Sam will do the rest. Later 


you can tell how much you feel like giving. 





Take me to the 
National 
Child Labor 
Committee 


105 E. 22d St. 
New York 





I will help. 
Signature... 


MMI 3 Lecce tat iwkeae «6s aqeassde 

If we are to fight the frightful Child Labor Laws 
of the Gulf States next Winter, we must know now 
if we can depend upon the necessary financial sup- 
port. It was never so hard to raise funds as now, and 
yet the need was never sogreat. Hence this appeal. 


National Child Labor Committee 





Summer 
Underwear 





OU don't have to take 
any one’s word, You 
know “Porosknit” every time 


by this label. 


50c a Garment 
Union Suits, $1.00 
Boys’ 25c each. Union Suits, 50c 


Sold Everywhere 
CHALMERS KNITTING CO., Amsterdam, N. Y. 














WHITE 


VALLEY GEM S 


See Them BEFORE Paying! 
These gems are chemical white 
sapphires—LOOK like Diamonds 
Stand acid and fire diamond tests. 
So hard they easily scratch a file and will 









cut glass. Brilliancy guaranteed 25 years. 
Al! mounted in 14K solid gold diamond mountings. Will 
send you any style ring, pinor stud for examination—all 
charges Loker gine money in —— Write today for 
free illustrated oklet, special prices and ring measure 


WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., Dept. k, 734 Saks Bldg, Indianapolis, Indiana 








"1909-1910 Models—$375 to $1,000 
Sold on Easy Payments 


Shipped anywhere in the United States, Write to-day for bar- 








gain price-list and special pho 

graphs Every car gquaran- 
teed for one year. Ref 8: 
ar ank or mercantile agency. 


AUTO TRADING CO., Dept. C, 
Center & Euclid Aves. ,Pittsburgh, Pa. 



































Boston, MAss. 
ee you humbug, where is Sullivan? 
This is the third week in succession 
without him. What’s up? Just married 
or what? A vacation? ‘The devil you say. 
There are some people we can’t let go. 
Come, deliver the goods, or apologize. 
T. F. O’CONNor. 


SCRANTON, Pa. 
What has become of the “Watchdog of 
the Government?” Is it possible that 
Mark has become disgusted with the 
great and good standpat progressives that 
he refuses any longer to insurge? 


G. E. 


so 


Hook. 


+ 


For several years past the “Journal” 
has resolutely closed its advertising col- 
umns to all known deceptions of the pub- 
lic, and it was one of the papers that 
received the illusive promise of the “Ad- 
vertisers’ Protective Association” of gen- 
erous advertising patronage if it would 
open its batteries on pure-food legislation, 
which offer was at once forwarded to 
COLLIER’S as a possible aid to that fear- 
less paper in its fight on these evils. 


—Miles City (Mont.) Journal. 
+ 
AVIS, PA. 
I have been a_ subscriber to the 
“Columbus Medical Journal” for three 


years past, and I think it should be read 
and practiced in every American Home. 
And I am of the opinion that when doc- 
tors have to resort to Compulsory Laws 
to maintain their practices of medicine 
made of Animal Matters and viruses of 
very nearly 30. descriptions, they are very 
nearly to the end of their string as it were. 
I am, Yours Respectfully 
(Mr.) L. M. 


+ 


KLINE. 


I am takeing the liberty of addressing 
you, To Protest against an alleged attack 
upon that Staunch Friend of the People 
and the Public Health, and His Magazine. 


I refer to Dr. C. 8S. Carr, and the 
Columbus Medical Journal. 
This man and his magazine, is in my 


opinion doing more, to tear the mask of 
Hypocrisy and Benevolence, from an In- 
human Trust whose real objects are to 
prey upon Human credulity, and Traffic 
in Human Ills. And that This man and 
his magazine is conveying MORE REAL 
INFORMATION ALONG THE LINES OF 
RIGHT AND NATURAL LIVEING TO 
THE PEOPLE, than any publication 
within their reach. 

I desire to believe that the attack al- 
leged to have been made in COLLIERS, is 
a mistake, and due to a misapprehention, 


supplied perhaps by the Medical Trust, 
which is angered beyond all controll, at 
all who would give their prey, The Public, 


any real Information. 
Respectfully, 

Joun A. Wetscu, M.D., Ph.G 
Graduate College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Keokuk, Iowa. 1896 And Barnes 
Medical College, St. Louis, Mo., 1901, ete. 

PoLson, Mon. 
Why don’t you wake up to the fact that 
you are only a tool used by the “Medical 
Trust” and it is you for the TOBOGAN 


and the encline is getting steeper don’t you 


see? THEODORE E, OSTLUND. 
+ 
The searchlight was turned upon Alas- 


kan COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY, 
—Louisville 


conditions, chiefly by 
with excellent effect. 
(Ky.) Courier- 


+ 


Journal. 


The greatest of the independent maga- 
zines to-day is CoLLier’s; it prints what 
it thinks, and it generally thinks right. 

Salina (Kans.) Journal. 


+ 
We believe that in the minds of the 
public there is no trace of doubt that 


Alaskan mineral lands of priceless value 
would now be the undisputed property in 
perpetuity of the Morgan-Guggenheim syn 
dicate but for the wide publicity that was 
given to the proposed theft The publicity 
campaign, led by CoLLieR’s WEEKLY, and 
supported by the independent and progress 
ive newspapers and magazines, with 
out precedent for vigor and persistence. 

—Philadelphia (Pa.) North 


+ 


Brandeis, as Mr. 
great part in disclosing 


was 


i merican. 


Mr. 
had a 


Glavis’s attorney, 


the truth; 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


and 
phone through which 
shouted.—The Outlook. 


served as a mega- 
the alarm was 


+ 


CoLLIER’s WEEKLY, that great family 
journal that has been making life a bur- 
den for the big rascals of the country dur- 
ing the past year, and is still keeping up 
the good work. 

—La Junta (Colo.) Tribune. 


+ 


COLLIER’sS reputation for veracity is un- 
sullied since it doesn’t care what it says. 
—Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Journal. 


+ 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY has accomplished 
much for the betterment of the United 
States. It is the one weekly journal ab- 
solutely untrammeled in expression of its 
opinions.—Douglas ( Ariz.) Dispatch. 


+ 


The Sterling Debenture Corporation, ex- 
posed by that unsleeping friend of the 
righteous and foe of the wicked, COLLIER’s 
WEEKLY, is now in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment officials for using the mails to 
defraud.—Colusa (Cal.) Herald. 


+ 


COLLIER’S succeeded in defeating Albert 
J. Hopkins, who represented certain fac- 
tions in Illinois in the Upper House of 
the National Legislature for a number of 
terms, but in doing so CoLLIER’s unwit- 
tingly perpetrated a joke on the people. 
It created such opposition to Hopkins, the 
“interests” were enabled to elect William 
J. Lorimer. 

—Texarkana (Texas) Texarkanian. 


+ 


You wind up an editorial on “The New 
South” with the statement that immigra- 
tion in the South “is bound to increase with 
the coming in of farmers from the Central 
West who are just learning that they can 
sell their present farms for a hundred dol- 
lars an acre and buy Southern land just as 
good for twenty.” As a loyal son of the 
Central West I must beg to differ with 


you. Iowa will produce more wealth, year 
in and year out per acre, in proportion 
to the money invested, than any other 
State in the Union. I do not except 
the high-priced fruit land of the ex- 
treme West, which produces about two 
crops out of five. Iowa never has a crop 
failure. 
W. C. JARNoGIN, Managing Editor, 


Des Moines (Iowa) Capital. 


+ 


A recent editorial in CoLLIER’s WEEKLY 
on the subject of Southern settlement and 
of Southern land development showed 
that the editor is a man who has an in- 
timate, first-hand knowledge of the West, 
and more practical knowledge of South- 
ern problems than most Northern and 
Eastern editors display. It is refreshing 


to find a publication in New York which 
knows or cares that about 30,000,000 of 
90,000,000 people in the United States 
live in the South. 

New Orleans (La.) /tem. 


+ 
Will Irwin, 


running a series 
on “The 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY, 


a noted journalist. has been 
of pseudo-radical arti 
American Newspaper” in 
that attractive publi 
cation backed by a close relative of Stand 
ard Oil. It would be preposterous to 
presume that a great capitalist weekly, 
promoted by millionaires, is going to dan- 


cles 


gerously expose the inside of American 
newspapers.—Pittsburgh (Pa.) Justice. 
+ 
One of the most significant figures of 


contemporaneous American journalism is 
the editorial page of CoLLicR’s WEEKLY, 
an institution that has perhaps wielded a 
influence than any other on jour 
features of the present decade. 
Superior (Wis.) Telegram 


wider 
nalistic 


+ 
CoLiier’s, the yellowest of the yellow 
magazines, the one that would make any 


yellow metropolitan daily turn green with 
Thermopolis (Wyo.) Record. 


envy 





COLGATES 


RIBBON 


TRACE mam 


DENTAC CREAM 


Write Us 
For It 


This gen- 
erous trial 
will prove 
to you all the 
merits of our 
delicious and 
beneficial den- 
tifrice. Send 4c. 














COLGATE & CO. 
Dept.W 199 Fulton St. 
New York 



























Not Imitations 


The greatest triumph of 
the electric furnace —a 
marvelously reconstructed 
gem. Looks like a dia. 
mond—wears like a dia- 
mond-—brilliancy guaran. 
teed forever—stands filing, 
fire and acid like a dia. 
mond. Has no paste, foil 

or artificial backing. Set 

only in 14 Karat Solid gold 
mountings. 1-30th the cost of 
diamonds. Guaranteed to contain 
no glass—will cut glass. Sent 
on approval. Money cheerfully 
refunded if not perfectly satis. 
factory. Write today for our 
De-Luxe Jewel Book—it’s free 
for the asking. Address— 


Remoh 
Jewelry Co. 
543 N. Broadway 


St. Louis, 











ge Learn a Paying Profession 4 


that assures you a good income and position for lift 
For seventeen years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn large salaries. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Learn how you can 
become successful, Terms easy—living inexpensive. 
Write for catalogue—NOW ! 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

949 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 






















Fashionable, Artistic, Sanitary 





Designs from real Turkish Rugs & 

pa 

1 

Brusselex Art Rugs 2 

Fast dye lose woven, cipelnes & 

Can be u be thsides, All¢ s & 
& sizes 9 x 6ft $2.50; 9x 9ft. - 
$3.50; 9x 12ft.—$4.50. Sent on 






ht P re p aid hntgess yey eos if 


not areiafed. “Catalog it 
KeystoneRugCo., 6040 escevtbae. ‘philadelphia, Pa. 


GOLF 


By GEORGE FITCH 


‘eaceccantens 


ia 





—thirty - six pages of unadulterated 
laughter, in which the clever author 
subjects the clubs, the greens, the 
bunkers, and the entire game of golf 
to a play of wit that simply flashes 


through every line. 35 cents at your 


bookseller’s, or send 38 cents for a 


copy by mail. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers 
416 W. 13th Street, New York 
Agent for Canada: WILLIAM BRIGGS 
29 Richmond St. West, Toronto, Ont 





The Automobile 


By GEORGE FITCH 





\ ft Sket f th Ma ’ De 

nt Spe Exper a Deadliness 
from M Teeth Da I Miles a 
Hour a $1 a M t I estria a 
Gr g Nuisa 





P. F COL LIER & SON, Publishers 
> W. 13th St., New York City 


a: WM. BRIGG ) Richmond St. W., Toront 
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‘STAR 


5 afety Razor 


> | One Reason-- 
| | And Others 


The illustration was 
reproduced from a 
photograph of two 
Star blades held to- 
gether by their own 
magnetic attraction. 









Magnetic quality adds to 
the life, the elasticity of a 
blade. Every Star blade 
is heavily magnetized. 
This is one of the rea- 
sons why they give such 
smooth, clean, comfortable shaves. 


There are other reasons. Star blades 
are forged from the finest Sheffield steel. 
They are hollow ground and concaved 
actually perfect blades of the old style, 
heavy pattern, made to fit a safety 
frame. They are sold singly, not by 
the dozen, for one blade will shave for 
years instead of days. 
We have a booklet that tells more 


about these blades and the Star Safety 
Razor as a whole. Write for it. 


PRICE, 
Standard Set, $3. 75 
Others $1.75 to $14.00 


KAMPFE BROTHERS 
8-12 Reade St., New York City 


ek 



































The Style Cannot Be Criticised 
There’s a correct shape for every man and 
every occasion. For work or play 


Litholin Waterproofed Linen Collars 


are the most practical and economical. They 

are permanently clean. You launder them 

yourself with a damp cloth. The same collar 

you have always worn—only waterproofed. 
Collars 25c each Cuffs 50c a pair 

At your dealer's, eipt of price. Write for booklet 


The Fiberloid Co., 7 & 9 Waverly Place, New York 


r by mail on rec 














10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


fe ship on approval without a cent 
pk sit, jaa prepaid. DON’T 
PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 


after using the bicycle Bans obit 


) DO NOT BUY finer tecin” tn 


at any price until you receive ir latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle and Baw learned our snhenrd of 
{ ices and m 
i ONE CENT | 8 all it will cost you 
o write a postal and 
everything will be sent you fre se post- 
paid by return mail, You will get much 
valuable information. 
write it now. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, lamps, 





GENUINE IMPORTED 
VIENNA Tey 
50¢ 


“Albsorbo 


Absorbs the nicotine like a spe ng re 
it 


sweet smoke wit 
( t 


ensuring a cool, s 


full 
at t hree for $1.2 ‘Send to-da 
M he § 


SMOKE-SHOP SPEC IALTIES 00. 20 Main St. Holyoke, tone 








SOCIAL WORK —The New Profession 


aes School of Cries & Philanthropy, 31 W. Lake St., , Chicage 


10 * *#@ 































Weekly letter to readers 
on advertising No. 35 


NE of the country’s big shoe manu- 
facturers—and advertisers—recently 
said this about his trade-mark: 


‘“‘Here’s a mark you'll find on the soles of 
“the best shoes you can find; we put it as 
“a sign of quality on every shoe we make. 


“So many thousands of people have worn 
“our shoes in the last thirty-nine years and 
“been so thoroughly shoe-satisfied that 
“this quality-mark on a shoe has come to 
‘mean to the public’s mind what the 
‘“« ‘sterling’ mark does on silver. 


“This trade-mark is a shoe’s best sales- 
““man.’’ 


It’s because an advertised trade-mark 
means so much to the advertiser that 
it means so much to you—the buyer 





for you are always sure of satisfaction 
in buying well-advertised trade-marked 
goods. 


kr. 


Manager Advertising Department 
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Do not wait, 


sundries at half usual prices, 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L54, CHICAGO | 








HE outside of the house— 

it is in everybody’s eye— 
and it is the special target for the weather. 
Surely good paint is needed. Paint that 
won’t chip, nor crack, nor curl. That is 
the kind you get when you buy 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains and Varnishes 





Enamels, 
write us. 


Paints, 
If not, 


has Acme Quality 
Stains and Varnishes. 
Send to-day for 
The Acme Quality 
Painting Guide Book 
Tells what should be used foreach purpose 
and how it should be applied. Hand- 
somely illuminated, the illustrations sug- 
gesting effective methods of treatment 
for indoor and outdoor surfaces. Free 


ACME WHITE LEAD and COLOR WORKS, te 
om P , Detroit, Michigan 


“rey 


There is one for every purpose—each the 
best in its particular field. 


Acme Quality House Paint is best be- 
cause of its great covering power, dur- 
ability and beauty. Every shade made 
specially to avoid chemical reaction and 
insure greatest durability and beauty. 
Absolutely uniform and of high non- 
fading quality. Your dealer doubtless 





‘MEISTER 
PIANO 


30 Days Free Trial 


In Your Own Home 


8 Styles to Choose From 
$175 to $350 


Sold direct from our factories 
to the home on Rothschild & 
Company’s 10 year guarantee 
bond. 


We prepay the 
days’ trial. You 





freight for the 30 


are under no ex- 
pense or obligation until the piano 
has won your admiration and you 


have decided to keep it. 


Then We Offer 


These Terms: 


No cash payment down. No 
interest. No extras. Small 
weekly or monthly payment. 
Piano stool and scarf free. 


The Meister Piano is in use in 50,000 
American homes, conservatories of 
music, concert halls, theatres, schools, 
etc. It is giving the most profound 
satisfaction everywhere. It costs you 
nothing to find out how it is made or 
how it looks in your home surround 
ings. Itis positively not sold through 
dealers or agents. 

Never buy a piano without 
investigating the standing 
of the man who sells it. 

Rothschild & Company is one of Chicago’s 
greatest commercial institutions. The firm’s 
resources exceed $4,000,000. It is financially 
and morally responsible. It indulges in no 
puzzle schemes or other misrepresentation. 
lt protects its customers absolutely. 

Send for our beautifully colored free piano 
book and get all the details. A post card 
will bring it 


The Meister Piano Co. 


(Rothschild & Company, Sole Owners) 
Dept. 10 H. Chicago, Ill. 























STUDY atHome 
“Become ~ Legal 
a Lawyer & Mag shone 


We make your y Be sgt a 
Law Course in America —re zed by resi 

text, specially prepared 7 20 De an nai ading univ ye ol 
teachers. We Guarantee to cx hh free ra failing t 
pass bar examination, Sp ial Busin s‘Law Cour se Legally 
trained men always succeed.”’ Over 10,000 studer enrolled 
Begin now. Ea Catalog and Parti ular 8 Fi ree 

La Salle Exten nsion  Watvers ty, Box 2366, Chicago, Il. 





Do You Like to Draw? 
lhat’s all we want t know 








Now, we will not give you any grand 
g prize—or a lot of free stuff if you an- 
- : \ Swe ! ad. Nor do w t 
. ma na week But if 
(/\Sé6 you ar x levelop y tal 
Z ant wit i € ful art Hist, 80 
‘ 4 e Jy an make money, send a copy of 
i U/ this 5 with 6 ! tamps for 
| / } 
| / portfolio of cartoons and sample les 
L__<—/ Son plate, a: t xpiain 
- “—~ The W. L. Evans Schoo 1 of Carto ning 
314 Kingmoore Bldg eland, O 





UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
ste. COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY =!::"3::% 
Dr.G. W. Cook, Dees, Secon prs Harrison Sts.. Chicago, ill. 


“ON THE SPOT” 








GEM SUPPLY COMPANY, O Sth Ave 


NEW YORK 
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Collier's 


The National Weekly 





P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers 
Robert J. Collier, 416-430 West Thirteenth Street 


Vol. xlvii, No. 25 


Happiness 

NE OF THE WORLD’S great cities has a resort, a Hall of Joy, 
which is thronged through the evenings of each year. It is 
here that travelers sojourn to ‘‘ see life,’’ to taste experience, 
which they feel their meager workaday world is powerless to 
supply. Desiring to miss nothing that is human this side the grave, 
they turn their feet in troops to the doorway of this resort, a dance 
hall, vaudeville stage, and saloon. Men come from far to see this 
thing, for the precious chance of swinging in on the rhythm of that 
gaiety and floating on the surge of carefully cultivated abandon. Per- 
haps in their own back yard or on the front porch in the home town a 
child is laughing at play. And it may be that not very far from their 
own hearth there sits some loyal woman, whose freshness of feeling and 
eager responsiveness of mood will outlast time. Tired musicians at 
thirty dollars a week make loud musie on drums, pianos, and violins. 
The jaded girl in their midst sings, while the blear-eyed waiters pour 
out four-cent beer from bottles that cost the revelers a quarter of a 
dollar apiece. The singer, who shuffles a dance as she forces out the 
throaty notes, wears a cross of gold on her throat. 
and eateches the light as she passes a contribution wallet for ten-cent 
offerings from the indifferent audience. The strong-arm man at the 
door ushers in a band of anemic boys in flannel shirts. Unending 
references to the two notorious dances of the day, the Bear Dance and 
the Turkey-trot, are greeted with a heavy laugh. All the humor of the 
world is compressed into a half-dozen formulated jests, whose only 
point is depravity. The feeble electric fans are powerless to create air 
currents in the atmospheric deadness. In that sodden place the guests 
do not so much as touch the garment’s hem of the fleet, eager spirit 
they are trailing. They find satiety when vibrancy and life more 
abundant are not far from any one of them. The road to joy has always 
been known by little children, and loyal women, and by men of simple 
heart. It is one with the tides of the spirit—with all that is ardent and 
upreaching, that strives continually in growth of power and reverence 
of humble service. Lovers have known it, and the mothers of men, and 
all mortals whose impulses are richer than the rewards of fate, and 

every eager heart which gives more than it demands. 


The cross sways 


Glavis 
FINHE STATE OF CALIFORNIA has done many bold, progressive, 
and intelligent things in the last few years. In making Louts R. 
GLAVIS secretary of her new Conservation Commission California indi- 
cates to the world where she stands. 


Collier’s and Alaska 

UMEROUS HOWLS have been put up because we have said 
NX nothing lately about Controller Bay. COLLIER’s does not always 
think it necessary to discuss a topie interminably because others are 
discussing it. We treated the matter fully long ago. There will be no 
legislation before December. We are keenly interested in some excel- 
lent measures introduced; in Secretary FIsHER’s trip to Alaska; and 
If we mistake not, we first urged a Govern- 
ment railway in the Territory. We shall take a hand in the matter next 
winter; earlier if we happen to feel like it, but not otherwise. When 
we do speak, our views will be uncolored by concern for the fortunes of 
any statesman or group of statesmen, be they Democratic or Republican, 

Administration or anti-Administration, Insurgent or Standpat. 


in outside suggestions. 


To Those Concerned 
YOME READERS ALSO OBJECT to the limited amount of talk we 
\.) have emitted about the tariff bills. We talked fully when there 
was some hope of influencing the result. We shall talk fully again and 
Kicking readers are an editor’s chief joy. Our opinions have 
In vetoing a wool bill prepared 


often. 
certainly been stated with distinctness. 
with singular impartiality and care, by the body which alone can pass 
a tariff law, the President has put himself in an undesirable position. 
There were legitimate arguments about the Farmers’ Free List, which 
might have proved diffieult in practise, although perhaps not more 
difficult than the Payne-Aldrich bill, which Mr. TAFT praised so much. 
There were legitimate arguments about the Cotton Bill and its amend- 
ments, as it was drawn in a hurry, when the President’s veto was 
certain, in order to outline the intentions of the Democratic party. The 
Wool Bill is a different story. That is what the President must defend, 
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and with all his talk about his Board he will find it hard. Congress had 
information from the Board, and it had the vast amount of facts aceum- 
ulated by DOLLIVER through a period of years, at a cost of labor which 
perhaps helped him toward his death. 


The Machine and Bass 

7.HEN A WORM, in the form of political preferment, is dangled 
W before an editor, and said editor bites, he usually fails to get the 
worm, but does get caught in an undesirable predicament. Journalism 
should be a power for white light. It should be free. New Hampshire 
continues to be amusing with the gyrations of its newspapers and their 
efforts to get quid pro quo out of Governor Bass. The Manchester 
‘*Union’”’ conveyed to him unmistakably the belief that it would be well 
for the chief executive and the newspaper to work together, and that 
it wished FOWLER to be License Commissioner. The Governor refused 
the deal, and the ‘“‘ Union’’ then jumped on him energetically. The 
Manchester ‘‘ Mirror’’? had a eandidate for Adjutant-General, with a 
similar result. The Governor’s appointments have been such as to fill 
the Old Guard with terror. He is threatening with starvation the class 
which has always lived at the public trough. Seeking for a ground on 
which to attack him, they decided on the public roads. It makes no 
difference to them that the Legislature and not the Governor deter- 
mines the road policy of the State. Their criticisms really fall on the 
policy of the Republican administration over many years, but they 
assume that, with nearly all the newspapers to help, they can make a 
monkey of the populace on a mere question of fact. They can howl 
loudly and trust to general ignorance. That a Government expert has 
been to New Hampshire studying the road mutter with the Governor 
night and day is known to comparatively iew. The Old Guard is 
desperately hungry, is organizing for a crusade against the Governor, 
and is able to get the help of almost every daily in the State by an 
economical distribution of pie. PILLSBURY, as we have said before, 
will never get the slice on which his heart is set. 


** Mona Lisa’’ 

y HY DOES THE PICTURE which disappeared from the Louvre 
\W arouse more interest than would be caused by disaster to any 
other single painting in the world, with the possible exception of the 
Sistine Madonna? Greater than either of them, no doubt, are several 
paintings in Madrid; but what makes the Leonardo portrait, like the 
Raphael Madonna, take such a large partin the general human heart is 
that it combines great painting with ideas of permanent and widespread 
attractiveness to the human race. LEONARDO himself, who wrote so 
much that had beauty and depth, declared: ‘‘A good painter has two 
chief objects to paint—man, and the intention of his own soul. The 
former is easy; the second is hard.’’ Hard as it was, LEONARDO suc- 
ceeded. He put upon canvas external objects, but external objects which 
mirrored LEONARDO’S own restless, discursive, and profoundly original 
intellect. The analogy between LEONARDO and GOETHE was pointed out 
by MICHELET, who spoke of the Italian genius as the brother of Faust. 
Seldom was RUSKIN more stupid than when he charged LEONARDO with 
having remained to the end of his days ‘‘ the slave of an archaic smile.”’ 
The world feels in that smile, and in the background of the picture, the 
universe as GOETHE confronted it, and as it was confronted by the 
mighty skepticism of HAMLET and PROSPERO and MacBeTH. The mind 
of LEONARDO dwelt apart, but turned its curiosity on almost every aspect 
of life. He was punished for dissecting the human body, at a time 
when dissection was sacrilegious. He left a statement, in advance of 
his day, that the sun did not move around the earth. He knew, before 
the time of HARVEY, that the blood moved. His attention was alto- 
vether on this world, and of it he said: ‘‘A life is long if it be wel] 
spent.’’ Justly famous is his letter to the Duke of Milan, in which under 
nine different headings he states his qualifications for practical value in 
a warlike country, and then, as his tenth recommendation, adds: 

‘Tn time of peace I believe I can eqnal any one in architecture and 
in constructing buildings, public and private, and in conducting water 
from one place to another. 

“T can execute sculpture, whether in marble, bronze, or terra-cotta. 
In painting I can do as much as any other, be he who he may.”’ 

Little wonder that the imagination of the world has been captivated 
by the ‘‘ Gioeonda,’’ for in her face is reflected one of the most pene- 
trating intelligences that have appeared upon the earth. 
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What’s the Answer ? 

WAY BACK at the beginning of June this Weekly gave its opinion 
A of Dr. CaRR of Peruna fame and of the paper which he is now 
running. We had mentioned Dr. CARR also in the more remote past, 
and reealled him this time as one of the moving spirits in the League 
for Medical Freedom. Over two months passed, when suddenly and at 
the samme moment we received a deluge of letters telling us what a great 
man Dr. CARR is and how usefal his medical journal is to suffering 
humanity. There was the usual infusion of talk about the medical 
trust and its ownership of COLLIER’s. Samples of these letters are 
printed this week in ‘‘ Brickbats and Bouquets.’’ Most of them are 
inferior in punctuation, spelling, and command of the English language. 
Why did they all come at once; and why are they nearly all what is 
commonly, even if inaccurately, called illiterate? The answer is so easy 
that most of our readers will be able to guess it without much labor. 


Marksmanship 
HE BATTLESHIP Michigan won the battle-efficiency pennant, 
which means that she is the most efficient vessel in the United 
States Navy. During the last battle practise this all-big-gun battleship 
hit a moving target 60 feet by 30 twenty-two times with her 12-inch 
guns at a distance of 10,000 yards, the ship steaming at 15 knots in a 
moderately rough sea, the rate of fire being two shots per minute per 
gun. Altogether forty-eight shells were fired, making the percentage 
of hits forty-five, the highest record made in the American navy and, 
as far as can be ascertained, a world’s record. The rules of battleship 
practise include this: ‘‘ The measure of the battle efficiency of any ves- 
sel is her ability to deliver the greatest number of hits in the shortest 
possible time after the enemy is sighted and with the least expenditure 
of ammunition.’’ As recently as at the battle of Santiago the Ameri- 
can fleet fired over 9,000 projectiles with only 123 hitting the Spaniards, 
and with none of the heavier ones finding their mark at all. The navy 
has now appealed to the sporting instincts of the bluejacket, and target 
practise has been made into a game of competition: it was a drill of 
drudgery. In the human machinery, which Admiral ERBEN christened 
‘‘the man behind the gun,”’ all hands are responsible for success. The 
squadron commanders must handle their divisions in such manner that 
when on the batile range the guns of their ships can bear on the targets 
in the shortest possible time, and each captain bears great responsibility. 
As the score of each individual vessel raises the professional standing of 
its gunnery officer (the man responsible for the efficiency of the ship’s 
artillery), so it does with those in charge of turrets or divisions. It is 
all up to the individual—as a cog in the machinery. There are money 
prizes for the best gun pointers and winning crews, besides the right 
to wear the navy E, which embroidered on a bluejacket’s sleeve means 
excellence. : 
The Future of the South 
\ENTREVILLE, TENNESSEE, lies in a country with a radius of 
thirty miles in which there is not a town with a population above 
fifteen hundred. In this area are thousands of acres of river-bottom land; 
many thousand acres of ridge land which can be bought for from ten to 
twenty-five dollars an acre and which wiil produce tobacco and fruit in 
abundance; excellent cattle ranges with few cattle to consume the foliage ; 
iron ore and phosphate rock deposits that have been barely scratched; 
unused water-power; and no shipping facilities except a branch-line 
railroad sixty mileslong. Thus again is illustrated one of our dominant 
ideas—that the enormous resources of the South have only begun to 
be developed. 
Prisons 
BE RUEF, formerly boss of San Francisco, and now serving a term 
_ in prison, is an educated and intelligent man, and a letter from 
him about conditions and results of punishment deserves the publication 
given to it by the California Prison Commission. It can be obtained 
from them at 110 Silver Street, San Francisco. Mr. Ruer will carry 
with him general agreement when he revolts against a social arrange- 
ment which means that one person in about every sixty families is a 
branded criminal. As each criminal is related by ties of blood and of 
close acquaintance with at least five families in the State, the number of 
persons directly affected is enormous. These unfortunates come out, 
as a rule, mere ‘‘ ghosts of their former selves, doomed and almost 
hopeless sepulehers of mind and soul.’? Mr. Ruer thinks that he has 
a plan which will result in lowering the population of prisons, insane 
asylums, orphan asylums, and reformatories, and incidentally, of course, 
reducing taxation. He thinks that the change in the uniform away from 
the disgraceful stripes to the more inconspicuous blue or gray is well 
enough as far as it goes, but of slight importance, as the same associa- 
tions will be formed around the proposed suits; it is not the clothes which 
are to be reformed so much as the man. The number of constitutional 
criminals is, in Mr. RUEF’S opinion, not more than a very small per cent. 
The rest are brought to prison by drink, misfortune, hunger, unusual 
temptation, or improper surroundings. Any one who knows how the 


outside world treats a discharged prisoner in search of work will realize 
how difficult it is for him to reform. If he is honest about his past, he 


ean get no work. If he conceals it, the truth leaks out and he is thrown 


out of employment. Mr. RvEF’s plan is a voluntary association among 
the prisoners themselves, to be affiliated with a prison commission or 


some similar outside society, whose object shall be to aid discharged 
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prisoners to tide over the period of non-employment, even if it be neces- 
sary to establish industrial or agricultural enterprises; and within the 
walls, by special attention and instruction, to prepare the men for the work 
they are later to do outside. As the men are to contribute to this enter. 
prise themselves, the psychological influences of charity are taken away 
from it. Mr. Ruer has given much thought to his scheme. It seems to us 
to deserve at least a trial. 
Lords of Creation 

rFXHE MAYORESS OF HUNNEWELL denies any acquaintance with 
| a recent interview in which she was quoted as saying: ‘‘I’d be 
satisfied if I were ousted. I am tired of this disheartening fight. Poli- 
ties, even in a small town, is not a woman’s game.’’ Some of this she 
might have said with just provocation, none the less, and yet not hurt 
the cause of equal suffrage. In Hunnewell the argument in favor of 
suffrage has ceased to be what Mrs. WILSON might accomplish if she 
were given a square deal, and has become the glaringly contemptible 
pettiness of the four councilmen. Suffrage well may argue that giggling 
school-girls of twelve scarcely could fail to achieve more distinction than 
this quartette of stubborn sulkers in Hunnewell. A disgruntled loser 
always is a sad sight to behold; four in one room harassing a sincere 
and energetic woman is a spectacle almost too pathetic for description. 
The more vigorous the method Governor STtuBBs takes in ousting these 
gentlemen the more loudly the sensible public will approve. 


The Food Business 

NE MAN WHO LIVED in the American desert remarked recently 
( that modern methods of preserving food were the only thing that 
enabled him to live there without danger of scurvy and other results of 
a too restricted diet. His remark was perfectly true, and the human 
value of preserved and manufactured food products extends far beyond 
the desert into the millions of ordinary homes with only limited kitchen 
facilities. Let all the food manufacturers take as enlightened a view of 
the future as is now taken by many of them and their business will 
increase constantly and rapidly in value and in size. 


Minnesota Land 
NCE MORE LET US IMPRESS upon the people of Minnesota the 
() fact that their public lands are not going into the hands of farmers. 
There was slipped through the last Legislature a law removing all re- 
quirements from buyers, making of the State a speculators’ paradise. 
The pulp interests and timber companies, the Steel Trust, and some 
officials drawing salaries from the people are acquiring, and will further 
acquire, vast tracts of land for an advance in price. This will saddle 
the burden of speculative value on the settler, in addition to the bur- 
den of the cost of clearing the land, and will of itself discourage settle- 
ment. The object of the State’s policy is naturally to put the land in 
the hands of the settler as cheaply as possible, and thus encourage the 
development of its resources and the individual ownership of the land. 
The present State Highway Commission is doing commendable work; 
but in the past the people of Minnesota have spent vast sums of money 
for roads without an actual present value of more than ten per cent of 
the amount invested. Recent laws have bettered road conditions. Those 
who have demanded that Minnesota apply modern methods of commu- 
nity settlement, of pushing the roads in before the settler, of helping him 
if need be, have heen howled down as fanatics. The settler who has gone 
on to State lands, far from railroads and schools, without roads or neigh- 
bors, on the promise of conditions shortly being bettered, has been sorely 
disappointed. There has been no intelligent vision in the methods of the 
State officials. Minnesota is the gateway to the great Northwest. It is 
an agricultural empire. It is only a question of brief time when its 
prairies will fill with sturdy citizenship, as sturdy as that of its present 
towns and cities. It is up to the State now to keep an eye on the men 
whom it has entrusted with the protection of its public lands. If this is 
not done, the advancing settler will pass across Minnesota’s borders into 
more inviting fields. 
Afterthoughts 
rFNHE TORIES IMAGINED the end of the world had come when the 
| Lloyd-George budget was passed, and a little while after they had 
accepted it they were again stirred up to the point of despair over the 
veto bill. Already there are certain signs of change even on that sub- 
ject. For instance, the Tory attitude toward the King in the victory 
of the Commons is beginning to be decidedly altered. At the time 
when the controversy about the veto bill was at its height nearly all of 
the intelligent opinion among the Tories was expressed on one side. 
There was, however, at least one exception. Folks hereabout do not know 
much about the Duke of Marlborough as a statesman, and it was there- 
fore a bit of a surprise to see over his signature one of the most sensible 
printed views on the House of Lords affair. He voted against the veto 
bill. He believed, however, that for Mr. AsquirH to flood the House 
with new peers would do no harm, but might do good, by making the 
House of Lords more representative. ‘‘ There is no desire to abolish 
the hereditary peerage. There is a strong desire to change its present 
partizan character.’’ In other words, MARLBOROUGH, a Tory, pointed 
out that the perpetual Toryism of the so-called Upper House was 4 
menace to the Tory party itself; which was a distinctly more enlightened 
view than most Tory peers, even those with much higher reputations, 
at the time took of Mr. ASQUITH’S move. 
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THE WORLD IS DOING 
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The Wreck on the Lehigh Valley Railroad at Manchester, New York, in which Twenty-nine People Were Killed HI 
On August 25 two cars of the train plunged off a trestle and dropped to the bed of Canandaigua Outlet, forty-five feet below, a third rolled down the embankment beyond the 1H] 
bridge, while the eleven remaining cars stayed on the road-bed. A remarkable feature of the wreck is the fact that the two cars which fell to the river-bed were in 4 
almost the middle of the train. A large portion of the dead were women, but the list included many veterans returning from a Grand Army encampment in Rochester | 
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A Drop of Six Hundred Feet to Death 


Frank D. Crawford fell to his death in Goldthwait 
Park, Marion, Indiana, on August 21. He lost 
his grip on the trapeze when his sudden descent 
was checked by the opening of the second parachute 


South America in Dreadnought Race—The Launching of the Argentine Battleship Rividavia at Quincy, Massachusetts 


The growth of the new Brazilian fleet has forced Argentina to expand her navy. Two dreadnoughts, the Rividavia and the 
Moreno, are now being built in America. The navy of the Argentine Republic is the most efficient of the South 
American navies, and it is unique in being the only one which does not employ foreign officers or men. Argentine 
engineer officers have recently served in the American fleet, making a decided impression by their skill and efficiency 


Colored veterans decorating the statue of Frederick Douglas PYRGHT 1911 BY C.F N 
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President Taft, Commander-in-Chief Gilman, General F. D. 
Grant, and General D. E. Sickles reviewing the veterans 

































A Statue to Edwin M. Stanton 


On September 7 the above statue 
was unveiled during a Home-com- 
ing Week celebration at Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, Stanton’s birthplace. 













The statue, which is of bronze, 
stands in front of the Court House. 
It is the work of Alexander Doyle 
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Veterans of Myron Adams Post Number 84 of the Grand Army of the Republic at roll-call before the parade in Rochester 
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The World’s Largest Cheese, Made for Exhibition at the National Dairy Show in Chicago, October 26 to November 4 


The largest cheese ever made was completed at Appleton, Wisconsin, August 15, by Nicholas Simon, a noted American cheese expert, assisted by Dairy and Food Com. 
missioners John D. Cannon of Wisconsin and A. W. Parkins of Minnesota, and forty expert cheesemakers. It weighed 12,361 pounds, and contained exactly 12,000 pounds 
of curd, 330 pounds of salt, and 31 pounds of rennet, but not an ounce of coloring. It cost between $5,500 and $6,000 to build the cheese, and as the risk is so great it is 
probable no one will ever again take the chance of making one so large. To successfully manufacture this gigantic cheese it was necessary for the 1,200 model dairies to do 
the milking of 8,000 registered Holstein and Guernsey cows at the same hour; the milk had to be cooled to the same temperature; and the thirty-two sanitary cheese factories 
which inanufactured the curd had to follow the same process to make the curd uniform. Every tool or implement which came into contact with the curd was sterilized. 
It required 144,100 pounds (72 tons) or 18,000 gallons of milk to produce the 12,000 pounds of curd, which was delivered in cans, each containing 125 to 130 pounds of curd 


Sergeant C. M. King of Iowa, all-round 
champion rifle shot of the United States 


statue 

com- Shooting at Camp Perry, 0. 

ben- N the shooting for the Herrick 

place. trophy at Camp Perry, the Ohio 

onze, team finished the match with a score 

ouse. of 1,732, or 102 points above the next 

Doyle competitor, the United States Navy 
team. The record exceeded by 20 points 
the International Palma trophy score of 
1907 and broke all known records for 15- 
shot scores on 800, goo, and 1,000 yard 
ranges with any rifle, with any sights and 
anyammunition. There were thirty-three 
entries inthe match, and three of the win- 
ning Ohio men were on the American 
team which shot for the Palma trophy 
at Ottawa, Canada, in 1907. The Presi- 
dent’s match was won by Colonel C. ‘ 
A. Lloyd of the United States Marine igre ell dee 
Corps, who is shown in the above circle shat TS roo 
on the right. In the other circle is Ser- Bina EH re 
geant A. N. Dow of Florida, the slow- Zales ; 

fire champion of the United States. On 

August 28 forty-two teams selected 

from the regular services and the States 

and Territories began shooting in com- 

petition for the national team match for 

the Congressional trophy, the Hilton 

trophy, and the Soldier of Marathon The Ohio team, which won the Herrick trophy match The type of target used in the competition 
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The Single-Track Iron Truss Bridge Built in 1877 before | 
This bridge was found to be too light to support the heavy trains and locomotives of the present day mee d 
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Building the New Bridge Without Interruption of Train Schedules —- 
In building the new bridge over the Kentucky River, about 112 miles south ae 

of Cincinnati, a difficult engineering problem arose. It was necessary to Peance 

build a new bridge to accommodate the heavy trains of the present day; but i 

no part of the new structure could be supported on the old spans or towers, most to 
yet they must occupy the same positions, be completely erected without dis- All sort 
turbing the old bridge, and be ready for service without interrupting the work | 
train service. The new spans and towers, although no longer than the old dropped 

ones, were broader and deeper, so as to entirely enclose the old structure. of Ag 

The new spans carry the railroad trains on top, but are 0 much deeper that merely 
there is room under the new tracks for the trains to run on the old spans lies Sati 
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The recently completed bridge built around the old bridge of 1877 glasses 
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A Successful County Fair to Which Admission is Free <i 

After several disastrous attempts to conduct a county fair on the old lines, the Ministe 
little city of Connersville, Indiana, was offered a large park, provided no gate fee to do t 
should ever be charged. The city council appropriated for a track around which Petsine 
nature had built an amphitheater. The revenue collected from the venders was \ ae “t] 
devoted to expenses. It has never had a cent of deficit in its financial reports oh ge 
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A $7,000 Grand Stand Was Built by the Citizens, and a Large Space Was Provided for Free Bleachers 


- 1 , 
The fair is now an assured success from every pcint of view, and it is visited annually by more than twice the entire population of the county 
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The Looting of Red Morocco 


A Review of the Conditions that are Threatening to Disrupt the Peace of Europe 


NCE a week in Paris there came to my 

house a tall man, turbaned, bearded, 

dressed in wonderful robes of mauve, of old 
rose, of white. This was Ben Gabrit, the subtlest 
diplomatist of the Islamic world. What he came for 
was to play bridge; but there were times—as he sat 
eating sweetmeats and drinking sugared tea—when 
he talked of other things. His gray eyes half-veiled, 
he talked very softly, without emphasis, but not 
without significance, 

For years all the negotiations of France with the 
tragic court of Fez and the warring rebels passed 
through the hands of this Algerian prince. Moroc- 
ean ambassadors, dark, mute, dignified, came and 
went, but he remained. Came El] Mokri and many 
another. One of them I had word with a few days 
before his reeall. Te was a mahogany figure of a 
man, draped in white linen, with the glowering 
black eyes of the Moor. Ten days later he was sit- 
ting in the sun against a whitewashed wall seeing 
nothing, for the Sultan had gouged his 


By VANCE THOMPSON 


Mulai, brother against brother. There were unkind 
rumors that Germany was blowing up the fire. Any- 
way France in due time had her colonial war—a war 
in which there was neither honor, glory, nor loot. 

Thereupon the Black Dwarf of French polities 
came back to power, this time as Marine Minister of 
the Republic; and England, feeling once more sure 
of her ally, “put her foot down.” It was the foot of 
Asquith and it was the foot of Balfour and it was the 
hoof of Lloyd-George; and it meant— 

“To the last man, to the last ship, to the last shill- 
ing England will stand by France against any black- 
mailing aggression by Germany in Morocco.” 

A hard saying. 

What Germany wants and what she is willing 
to take are the two important things to be con- 
sidered. 

Ever since the German Empire became a world 
power it has sought for colonies. (As yet it has 
taken neither the Philippines, the ‘Transvaal, nor 


—a piece of that Orient in 
which France and England 
do so profitably bask. Mo- 
rocco is desirable. In 
mines of copper and of 
iron it is very rich, and 
just those metals are 
needed in industrial Ger- 
many. Agriculturally it is 
very fertile, and this is of 
equal importance. Annu- 
ally Germany loses by emi- 
gration nearly a quarter of 
a million of her most in- 
dustrious citizens; last year, I believe, 180,000 sailed 
from German ports alone. All these wealth-producers 
—now exiled, in the way of becoming denationalized 
—might be saved to her could she make of Morocco 
the center of a vast scheme of colonization. That 
would be a little place in the sun. 

It would be pleasant to think that 





M. Delcassé 
‘“* The little man in black”’ 





eyes out to punish him for lack of 
perspicacity. 

Of Morocco 1 know something 

Many things, perhaps, of quiet im 
portance; but my business here is to 
make plain the Morocean situation 
to show, as succinctly as may be, why 
France and Germany have come al 
most to blows over this land of red loot. 
All sorts of dark world politics were at 
work before the German cruisers 
dropped anchor in the unregarded bay 
of Agadir. And the battle is not 
merely for the crumbling empire which 
lies rotting on the Mediterranean—rich 
in copper mines, in rivers, in arable 
lands though it be—mondial ambition 
goes further afield. 


The Little Man in Black 
A GNOM E-LIKE man in an ill-fit- 


ting frock-coat—a quaint little 
face with huge mustache, with eye- 
glasses wobbling on a stubby nose—this 
was Deleassé, the tiny French states- 
man who had ambition. Always he 
dreamed of doing things. When he was 
Minister of Foreign Affairs he began 
to do them. First of all, he made the 
Franco-English treaty, of which Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Balfour spoke so feel- 
ingly the other day. By that treaty 
France bartered away her rights in 
Egypt; in return she was promised a 
free hand in Morocco. 
As England had no rights in Morocco 
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German ambition went no further— 
that Diogenes had merely asked Alex- 
ander to let a little sunlight fall upon 
him as he squats in the Morocean tub. 
Unfortunately, whether she will or not, 
Germany has to play a part in the 
Weltpolitik; and the question of EI 
Moghereb is merely an episode, if not 
a pretext. 

Bismarck said disdainfully that all 
the Oriental questions were not worth 
the bones of one Pomeranian grena- 
dier. Now from the time of Bismarck 
to that of Kiderlin-Wichter and Del- 
cassé the world has made as much 
“progress” as it did from the day of 
Pericles to that of Bismarck. The same 
question over which Athens and Sparta 
quarreled in little Greece was fought 
out in Bismarck’s time between the Ural 
Mountains and the Pyrenees; to-day its 
solution is to be thrashed out on the map 
of the world. And the stake for Ger- 
many is its existence as a world power. 


Germany’s Needs 
‘QO RAPID has been the industrial 
~~ 


rowth of that country that it must 
find new outlets by land and sea. Such 
opportunities grow less and less, as the 
Great Powers—especially England, with 
France as a cat’s-paw—reach out and 
grab the yet ungrabbed. Where Eng- 
land stood fifty years ago, Germany 
stands to-day—only with greater, if not 
al insurmountable, difficulties to overcome. 








she did not greatly lose by the ex- 
change; but British diplomacy was not 
quite content. Having given France 
a right of way in Morocco, England set about erecting 
a barrier across that right of way. It was diplomacy 
A large “sphere of influence” was 

France was forced to abandon 


of a high order. 
granted to Spain. 
Tangier (now an open port) and Tetuan; moreover, 
Ceuta and the Morocean coast, from Melilla to the 
right bank of the Sebou, were made neutral. This is 
all Deleass¢ gained by his famous treaty, which bar 
tered away French rights in Egypt—the half-right to 
“pacific penetration,” inevitable quarrels, a costly 
protectorate, a colonial war. 

That was his beginning as a diplomatist of inter 
national significance. 

The Kaiser Takes a Hand in the Game 
NAME other half-measures—the vague interna 
tional agreement of Algeciras. Two men saw 

more clearly into the embroglio than any others. One 
was the Sultan Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz. When the treaty 


bearing the signatures of Lord Lansdowne and M. 
Deleassi was shi Wh him, he cove red his head and 
said: “Then I have no longer an empire. Chat was 


true. Another saw the real import of the Moroccan 
arrangement: he was Wilhelm II. And what he saw 


was that the bk w was aimed at the Weltpolitik oT 
German. Ile did not cover his head in despair; he 
reached his mailed hand across the German frontier 
and plucked from power that gnome-like, eyeglassed 
man j lack—deftls nd firmly as one plucks a 
bla 1 rom his eb 
S hile Deleass inished from the scene. 
Peace iwon Europe: only in the crumbling 
ea ther bloodshed Rival Sul 
eh other Mulai against another 


Agadir, and its geographical relation to other points in Africa and Europe 


Manchuria.) Modestly it has demanded a chance “to 
develop naturally.” Notably in its modest way it 
asks for a little place in the sun—Platz an der Sonne 























The Race for the Morocco Prize 


Lloyd-George: “Stop! Don’t let the German 
run, he might win!” 


From Simplicissimus, Vunicl 
} 


So the Kaiser has tried to create an 
equivalent of the Indian Empire in far- 
away China; he has tried to make of 
Mesopotamia another Egypt. Patiently he has 
worked—more benignly, too, than the English and 
French conquerors—but without evident success. 
Far more successful have been his efforts to win 
the friendship of the Mussulman world. To-day it 
is to him that Islam looks—the hundred million 
faithful—Turks, Syrians, Arabs of Egypt and other 
lands. If Morocco falls into the hands of the eternal 
enemies of Islam—the Frenech—German prestige. 
and with that all hope of German colonization, will 
fall forever. If this Kaiser can not protect’ little 
Moroceo, how can he protect the immense Califate ? 
And the great scheme crumbles to dust. 

Morocco is merely the snare held by France 
(at the behest of England) to trip up the German 
giant as he stumbles toward the Orient—toward 
his “place in the sun.” 


Financial and Humanitarian Issues 


fi other day Germany, always modest, said: “In 
order to avert war Ill withdraw my gunboats 
from Agadir and give up all claims on Morocco, in 
return for certain compensation.” When it became 
known what Germany wanted, peace was farther off 
than ever. 

The Kaiser demanded two hundred miles of coast 
and the hinterland of French Congo; he demanded a 
sphere of influence—commercial influencee—in Mo- 


roceo with rights of territorial occupation, such as 
were granted to Spain; and he demanded the right 
* preemption now held by France over Belgian 
Congo. The alternative, it would seem, is for Ger- 
nany to hold Agadir, which is called in England 
“blackmailing aggression.” Possibly. But it should 
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be borne in mind that no other nation has at- 
tempted to recreate the port of Agadir and open 
up the Sus Valley and the south of Moroceo. 

In these diplomatic skirmishes no one has 
consulted the dark Sultan of Morocco. El 
Moghereb, his empire of the setting sun, is 
clearly doomed. Once it was the home of a 
great civilization; it had its historians, its 
astronomers, its mathematicians, its poets, beau- 
tiful architecture, flourishing commerce, and 
profitable agriculture. Even to-day it counts a 
population of five million Arabs, the bravest and 
most laborious inhabitants of North Africa. It 
has rotted—like the fish in the Russian proverb 
—at the head. Decomposition set in first at the 
throne. Through hundreds of years the Sher- 
iffian power has rotted down from Mulai to 
Mulai. To-day it is done. Morocco is doomed 
and the great nations do not even ask the Sultan 
with what sauce he wants to be eaten—French, 
German, English, or Spanish. 

A Definition of Pacific Penetration 

N PARIS many reasons are given why a 

French army should “operate” in Morocco 
by way of aiding the “pacific penetration” of 
that land. Here it may be well to state just 
what this pleasant-sounding thing is. Pacific 
penetration is an admirable mode of action, far 
simpler and less dangerous than burglary. It 
consists in laying hands on the resources of a 
country—for example, you secure the mining re- 
sources by getting concessions, the financial re- 
sources by guaranteeing the taxes, customs, and 
other sources of income. Two instruments are 
needed. 

The first is a bank to make loans; the sec- 
ond is a promoter to plan railways, bridges, 
docks, and canals. When the inevitable bank- 
ruptey comes the country has been pacifically pene- 
trated, and it only remains for the army to step in 
and enforce a bankrupt sale, whereby the penetrators 
do not lose. 

So France is operating in Morocco. We know the 
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Agadir : 


“Uncle John Bull, please don’t let that bad boy play with us!” 


From ‘ Simplicissimus,”” Munich 


political interests at stake and, in a way, the eco- 
nomic interests. Then there are the financial in- 
trigues of the great banks—without taking into 
account “the honor of the flag and the glory of 
France.” There is, too, a sentimental reason which 


is not without great influence upon French pub- 
lic opinion. I refer to the wretched condition 
of the Moroccan Jews and the struggle for thejy 
emancipation, This movement is largely financed 
by the Rothschilds, and has the collaboration of 
Etienne, a former Minister of War. It is known 
that one of the first acts of France, when Mo- 
rocco has become a protectorate, will be to make 
the two hundred thousand Jews full-fledged 
French citizens. In doing so the Government 
will merely duplicate its action in Algiers, 
Stories of the persecution and oppression of the 
Morocean Jews have angered the humanitarians 
of all western Europe. The stories are true. 


Jewish Persecution as a Factor 


f Reo Mussulman persecution of the Jew jis 

age-old and inveterate. (In Agadir the tax 
on mules is one Moorish dollar—on Jews two 
dollars. In the north of Morocco when a Jew 
passes a mosque, a palace, or even a simple Mus- 
sulman house he must walk on bare feet with 
uncovered head; one day the Rhogi’s men, to 
make merry, scattered broken glass bottles on 
the road, and laughed as the Jews hobbled, 
bloody-footed, by.) 

The influence of the great Jewish societies and 
of the humanitarian groups is not to be lightly 
rated in estimating what things are to happen in 
Morocco. 

Already the great financiers are whispering 
together. When finance talks in a whisper, his- 
tory begins to get interesting. 

The threads of European polities are in the 
hands of the money lords—la haute banque—call 
it what you will. 

Meanwhile they talk of war. Even England 
talks: “To our last ship, to our last shilling, to 
our last man,” and other unwise words. France 
has mustered all her regiments to full strength. Her 
twenty army corps stand ready. ‘The marvelous 
French artillery is au point. Overhead spin those 
new untried engines of war, the aeroplanes. After 
all, when diplomacy and finance have done their best 
Concluded on page 31) 





The Maine—Remembered 


She Escapes Being Used as a Bill-Board and Being Sold to Souvenir Hunters 


GAIN observe the tremen- 
dous importance of 
trifles. 

The postman whistles. <A 
prospectus from a stock-selling 
salvage company to be delivered 
to an obscure citizen in Arling- 
ton, New Jersey. os Beet. the 
delivery of that trifle of a book- 
let was the beginning of a nation- 
wide campaign and aroused the 
powerful public sentiment that 
to-day is being answered by rais- 
ing the battleship Maine. 

In the harbor of Havana for 
seven years the wreck of the 
Maine had been lying in the 
mud almost forgotten. On Me- 
morial Days American sailors 
usually hung a wreath on one of 
the masts that rose above the 
water-line, for the bodies of 63 
of the 241 seamen who were 
killed by the explosion which 
hastened a war were still en 
tombed there. In the way of 
honors to the wreck and the 
martyred crew, however, that 
was all. 

A salvage company was preparing to remember the 
Maine in a fashion not so sentimental. Whatever 
rights Cuba had in the wreck of this $5,000,000 ves 
sel had been purchased by the enterprising backers of 
the stock-vending salvage company for the astound 














ingly small sum of $5,000. <A coffer-dam, resem 
bling a gigantic bottomless tub or barrel, was to 
be built around the wreck, the water pumped out, 
and then, as soon as the coffer-dam was dry, vis 


itors would be admitted for a fee. 


The Insinuating Booklet 


| Sar all such sentiment as that celebrated by 
A Oliver Wi nde ll Holmes in his ( de to “Old lron 


sides” flee to retirement! 

Here is the prospectus which makes the plans 
plausible—the identical important trifle of a bool 
let which fell into the hands of an obscure citizen 
in a suburb of Newark, New Jersey. It has a cream 
colored cover with a deckeled edge; a_ half-truth 
blazoned in red letters on its front cover; a dis 
credited letter for its closing argument. Like ten 


By SOPHIE IRENE LOEB 


thousand other pamphlets meant to loose the purse- 
strings of the Average Man! And the familiar 
chorus: 

‘‘A remittance of $1 will receive the same prompt 
attention as that of thousands.” 


Ingenuous Financing 


; oe YAY this booklet reads like satire: “It will take 

from forty to sixty days to complete the coffer- 
dam and to pump it out. [By an odd oversight the 
appalling cost of a coffer-dam and the fact that the 
expense during this period might be as high as 
$1,000 a day or more is not mentioned.] ... It 
will then be possible to admit visitors day and night. 
The climate of Havana is that of perpetual summer, 
and the tourist season lasts eight months. ... The 
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U.S. Battleship Maine” 
SALVAGE COMPANY 


Incorporated in the District 
of Columbia to Remove the 
**Maine”’ from Havana Har- 
bor, by Authority of Cabs @ 
4 the United States. 
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COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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Front cover of the pamphlet which stirred Mr. King 








American resident and 
tourist contingent, to- 
gether with a million or 
more of Cubans and Span- 
iards of Havana, Matan 
zas, Pinar del Rio, Cien- 
Cardenas, and 
other cities of the island, 
represent an income of 
several thousand dollars 
in admission fees and 
more than the cost of 
the coffer-dam itself. 
Photographers offer large 
sums for exclusive rights 
to take views of the wreck 
from time to time as the Water is being pumped out. 
. . Advertising concerns offer lucrative prices for 
space on the walls of the coffer-dam, inside and out. 
An offer from one of the most successful show enter- 
prises in the world to take charge of the exhibition 
feature of the wreck in this country is pending. ; 
If the ship is floated on her own or a false bottom and 
exhibited in the principal ports of the United States 
the income from that source, it will be conceded, will 
be enormous. ... Yet in the remote event that it 
is utterly impossible to float the wreck it will still be 
a paying investment, for after exhibiting the wreck 
at Havana it will be taken apart piece by piece, all 
articles and machinery of brass, bronze, and copper 
being carefully preserved to be manufactured into 
mementoes with the certificates of American and 
Cuban officials as to genuineness. 


fuegos, 





Alfred King 


The eannons 
sold to municipalities, wealthy private collectors, mu 
seums, ete., will also bring fancy prices.” 


Going the Limit 
( YOULD Dean Swift himself write a better satire 


, 


on ruthless commercialism / 
Yet there is one more gem. Apparently, up to this 


point, the salvage company is unconscious that even 
in an age of commerce the American people possibly 
might cherish a tender sentiment for the Maine. But 


now we read that the company appreciates this: 

“The mass of brass and copper and finer materials, 
on account of the sentimental value attached to 
articles manufactured from same, will bring a vast 
amount of money.” 

I said that on the cover a half-truth was printed 
This was: “Incorporated in the District of Colun 
bia to remove the Maine from Havana Harbor, by 

Continued on page £8 
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The Home-Made Country Club 


The Best Expression of the Club is Not the Formal Expensive Institution of Some Communities but the Modest 
Affair of Smali Dues and General Good Nature and Hospitality, Which Not Only Makes for Even 
Tempers and Clean Bodies and Minds, but Also Helps to Easy Housekeeping 


HERE is a small town of my acquaintance in 

central Illinois that a country club would be the 

making of, socially and morally. The town has 

6,000 inhabitants, eight churches, and a splen 
did lot of young people, going wild. After school the 
beys loaf about in front of the barber-shops, in the rear 
rooms of one of which they pass their evenings playing 
pool. The girls roam the streets, meeting all the trains 
and flirting with the traveling men. Many of the fathers 
of these youngsters are college men, and their blind 
ness, while explicable only on the ground that they are 
asleep, is that of thousands of other fathers in hundreds 
of other such towns. This place is situated twelve miles 
from a large city and is full of splendid people, all well 
to do. If they only knew it they could take an old farm, 
transform it into a modern country club with golf links, 
tennis-court, and gymnasium, build a small club-house, 


By ELEANOR LAWSON 


to new ideas and a club was organized that afternoon. 
Good fortune came to them in the form of a vacant 
lot. on one corner of which was an old adobe house, 
under a big cottonwood tree, that served their modest 
needs of a club-house. Energy and a right good-will 
soon converted this barren lot into two splendid tennis- 
courts, all fenced, marked olf, and ready for use by very 
proud and happy young people. 

It was not much of a country club—then. But this 
is what it did for the young girls and boys of the town: 
It took from the boys their enthusiasm to become known 
for their real grown-up-man devilishness. As for the 
virls, it caught them just at the period when they were 
becoming curious as to their powers to fascinate the 
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The Result of Four Years’ Growth 


The club at Beverly Hill, Illinois, which began with 
thirty members and annual dues of $10. It is owned 
and was built on the helpful Holding Company plan 


put in a cook, waiter, and butler, invite membership 
from the near-by city—and the old order of things 
would pass away. The young women would be able to 
meet the right sort of young men on a wholesome, social 
basis, and this town’s future history would not repeat 
the heart-breaking and home-breaking seandals of its 
past dozen years. As for the boys, it would not only 
give them a proper environment, but would open oppor 
tunities in a business way through meeting men of 
alfairs from the city. 

This broad land of ours is dotted from shore to shore 
and from Canada to the Gulf with just such towns, 
with the same limitations, pitfalls, and possibilities 
towns which know nothing about the country club, of 
what a practical institution it is, or what a godsend 
it has proved to the family and the home. 

And here are some eloquent examples that have come 
under my own eye: 

The first is that of a large mining camp in southern 
Nevada, such as exist by the hundreds in the West, where 
the man’s center of interest for leisure hours is the dance 
hall and the gambling house: the women have no center 
for sociability. This camp adopted the country club idea 
with great suecess, though one could not possibly con 
ceive a more unlikely place for its cultivation. 

The voung men and women formed themselves into 
a tennis club, built four courts fenced with high wire 
netting, a small shed opening on to the courts, with 
available space Tol tea-tabl and pegs for shoes, caps 
nets, and rackets 

Every one was there at four o’clock who could get 
there: and as the outdoors became more and more the 
scene of social happenings there was less servitude to 
dress dyspepsia, and bridge, so conducive to nervous 
excitement and undesired weight: husbands and wives 


played together instead of having their enjoyments 


ipart, and a verital le new life. an outdoor life, changed 
the recreation habit of that camp 

The seene is again in the West, a town of 1,200 in 
habitants in southern California. 

| 0 0 three enthusiast bovs and girls called a 
meeting of their friends for the purpose of Torming a 
ten) | ‘ new. but ounysters are open 

* 


of a few private tennis-courts and the enthusiasm 
aroused in the game by the younger set. This elub is 
especially valuable as an illustration, because of its re- 
moteness from other cities and their influence. 

A practical feature of this illustration is one that the 
women of the smaller cities where servants are rare will 
appreciate. The women, instead of spending all of the 
afternoon in the house, and an hour or so of that pre- 
paring dinner, had several afternoons a week of healthy 
recreation in the open air, followed by the inexpensive 
dinner at the club. This break in the household grind 
gave them a chance to gain in social poise, broaden in 
point of view, drop the tense, worried ways that make 
dissatisfied husbands and peevish children, and to 
retain the charm, cultivate the strength, and sweetness 
needed for the duties of motherhood and wifehood; and 
it gave the husbands the social relaxation that meant 
the difference between the business-fagged grouch and 
the genial man, expanding in the warm-heartedness 
which only earth and sky and air can. give. 

As for the home atmosphere of these people, how 
do you think it gained? The entertaining problem was 
wiped out. The hostess, instead of following the old way 
of spending a day cleaning and cooking previous to 
giving a luncheon or dinner, having nothing left of her- 
self to give her friends when they came, whisked her 
guests off to the club: she ready really to entertain, and 
they feeling much more the object of a function than if 
they had been received in the private house. Often en- 
tertainments were pooled, making it possible to do 
things on a much more attractive scale than individuals 
could manage alone, and thus the social ball was kept 
rolling with delight instead of with the difficulty that 
makes it a begrudged necessity. The gaiety of the 
town increased incaleulably, and a breadth was given to 
its social intercourse that had not before existed. Last 
but not least, the clique, the average town’s universal 
curse, died a natural death, for the effort necessary to 
create the club made it an absurd impossibility. 

In the face of proven advantages like these there can 
be but one decision—get the country club. 

Why don’t you start it’—you, the active member of 
society, who starts things in your town. 

Arouse an interest among a few of the fathers. It 
will not be easy, because they have probably never thought 
of such a thing, and are already degenerating into the 
inelasticity of thought from which the country club is to 
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Hyde Park Blues = 

A small tennis club on | - pae4 
the edge of Washington | a 
Park, Chicago, Illinois | 
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some influence in a 


Inan’s or woman’s life 
became possible 

A picture comes to my mind of a girl and three boys 
who used to sit on a bench in front of that little adobe 
makeshift to change from street boots to tennis shoes, al 


ways doing it to an accompaniment of gay, unconscious 


chatter. One dav a girl whose edueation in life had been 
along different lines appeared. She was not accustomed 
to meeting boys on this equal, wholesome basis, so was 


quite shocked, and said so After that there was a self 
consciousness in the air, and the airl changed her shoes 


before or after the bovs 


There s a city of 60,000 inhabitants in Utah which 
has a charmit yunti club, a splendid example of 
this vrowt from humble beginnings It the outcome 








A country club in a mining camp in Nevada 


save them. Get hold of some land, as close to the town 
as possible, and v0 ahead on any oT the lines indicated in 
the examples already given. If you put forth the neces 
sary energy to make the club a good one there is no 
question as to results in this day of the trolley and 


automobile. In five years vou will not know your young 


people or youl town. Your club will be the objective 
point for all the country around on Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays That is the way it will start, and the 
next thing vou will be cutting ip grandfather’s apple 
orchard into town lots for the t people o will have 
become ac juainted vith the ntages ind charm of 
your home place through t 
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HE little boy kneeling on the seat of a car and 
looking out of the window, while the soles of his 
boots point at the other passengers or muddy the 
gown of the lady next to him, is a symbol of that 
curiosity which has conquered the universe for man, and 
of that mysterious pictorial sense which has discovered the 


universe to be beautiful. Because a window frames a view, 
because it iso'\tes some section of the landscape, inviting 
detailed attention, windows serve quite as much to let the 
eve and the fancy out as to let the air and sunshine in. 
When the window is a car window, it isolates each moment 
a different bit of the pleasant world, it frames a con- 
stantly changing panorama of scenery. ‘The landscape 
flows past, with ever new surprises, yet framed always 
pictorially. Whether for the little boy, excited by the 
adventure of travel and the wonders of fresh towns and 
countryside, or for the man whose interest in “this goodly 
frame, the earth.” has not been dulled nor his primitive 
curiosity satiated, a railroad journey is a trip through 


Nature’s picture gallery, square after square of landscape 
flowing past, stark drawings in the realistic style, where 
factories huddle and chimneys flare, alternating with the 
sun-swept distances of a Turner or the domestic hillsides, 
crowned with azure sky, of an Alden Weir. 

I shall never forget my first glimpse of the South. It 


was through a car window, in cotton time. School books 
and “Dixie” had filled my boyish imagination with the 
thought of cotton growing, of darkies they 
picked, of the romance and the charm of plantation scenes 
It was dark when we left Washington, and | was put to 
bed at Fredericksburg, with the picture of two long, lank 
men in slouch hats, men different from any my Northern 
experience knew, standing on the platform in the light of 
a smoky lamp. as my) last recollection before slumber came, 
a preliminary excitation. When I woke up it was broad 
day. | pulled up the shade and looked out. Cotton! 

We were rolling through great fields of cotton, bursting 
blown over the red soil 
handkerchiefs were moving the 
Bevond the fields were ranks of Southern 
The pines wer 


singing 


as 


open on its low bushes like snow 
Negroes in gay 
rows, picking. 

pines. The picture changed suddenly. 
closer. In among them stood the gray, weathered cabins 
of the negroes, thin smoke ascending from each straight 
up in the still air, faintly blue against the long needles of 
then more fields of cotton, stretching awa) I 
thrilled It i had to 


between 


the pines: 


indescribably was as if I gone 


was 





sleep in my native North, and suddenly waked up into a 
picture-book world, long dreamed of and desired. To this 
day I go South by the night train in cotton time, to wake 
up for that picture, and always I greet it with a thrill 
the blown snow on the red fields, the negroes picking, the 
pines, and the cabin smoke, framed by the ear window. 

One of the joys of a train journey is the opportunity 
it affords to pass from one season to 


another, almost from one world to 
another, in the space even of a few 
hours. It is sometimes difticult to 


view New England from a car win 
dow, because of the New England car 
windows. But even there the rail 
roads are becoming radical, more gen 
erous with soap and water. Not long 
ago I left New York in what the cal 
endar proclaimed was a winter day. 
There was no other authority. \ 


warm, sticky rain was falling on warm, sticky pavements. 
There was no sign of snow. One perspired in an overcoat. 


For a time | looked at the advertising signs along the 
track, which obviated the necessity of buying a magazine. 


Between theatrical posters, corset proclamations, and the 
allurement muddy 
houses, dump-heaps, and factories—the spawn of the city. 
The sticky rain fell dismally | retired finally into my 
newspaper. I was not up that morning to the Emersonian 
task of finding the rose of Beauty on the brow of Chaos. 

Suddenly I was aroused by the exclamation of a woman 


of suspenders, peeped roads, squalid 


in the next chair. I looked out. The rain had ceased. 
We were running into a wonder world of crystal ice. A 
few moments more and the sun came out. The advertising 


left behind. Woods and 
And every tree, 
fence and wall and wire was covered with ice 
The little virgin birches were 
brazenly bowed with diamonds. Every shift of the scene 
brought a new and more dazzling splendor into the frame 


fields came down 
every bush, every blade of 


signs had been 
to the track. 
grass, every 


flashing its prismatic colors, 


the car window. 
Presently white flashed into the frame. We out 


of the world of frozen rain into the world of winter snow. 


ot 


were 


As we rolled along the high embankment over the Deer 
field meadows the window held an exquisite view of that 
incomparable of villages. Its one street lay clearly marked 
on the dazzling carpet of the intervale. The great elms, 
which in summer completely hide 
the dwellings beneath. were bare 
now, and each old house, square 
and solid, was heavily thatched 


with snow. The red brick museum 


gave the one touch of warm color 


There was not even a sleigh in 
sight as this picture persisted a 
moment in the frame. The mead 
ows stretched away white and bare 
ind silent as when the Indians 
stole across them almost two cen 





turies ago. The peace of 
LLUSTRATIONS 
the dead was over the 
town. Another instant and the picture melted behind 
The bustle of a junction station sueceeded—the rush of 
excited life. 
Then once more we plunged into the white world of 
snow, till. as the sun sank low in the west, the window 


framed a dark, spruce-clad mountain wearing a_ pink 
hood, the mountain cold crept whistling in through the 
ventilators, and at twilight we stepped out into two feet 
of drift, to be informed that the thermometer was thre 
degrees above zero. 

“It’s warmin’ up said the stage 
casually. “It was twenty-six below this mornin’.” 

The day’s ride in a train, with its landscape pictures 
flowing past, may be a lesson in geography to the little 
boy, or an essay on Nature and society to the man. You 
wake up, perhaps, in a dim world that rolls away in hig! 
hills. Farms have pushed their clearings up amid the 
timber, or hamlets cluster in a valley. The lights of early 
morning twinkle in the houses. Some farmer 
by lamplight. Perhaps you dressed by lamplight to catel 
the train. Perhaps you only reeall, as you lie in your 
berth and rub your eyes awake, those far-off days when 
you often saw the sun rise, days when life was as fres! 
hills which rise, dew-washed and clean, be 
yond your car window, so high that to see the tops ot 
them you have to crane your neck. If you are a boy, the 
mystery of what lies beyond-those hills is heavy upon you 
You think of other valleys and higher and 
soul expands. Then stiddenly the train round 
bend. Perhaps you see your own locomotive, always 
thrilling sight, no matter what your age; and, at any 
the car window for a‘moment the vista down tl 
track instead of the habitual side view. Davy is coming 0! 
rapidly. It flushes that hill into which the track seems t 
vanish like the Pied Piper, and shows you the green cleft 
under high ledges where has bitten its 
through. A moment, and you are in that cleft. 
the shadow of the cliffs which make almost a 
as they your 
clinging to every ledge and cranny 


considerable,” driver 


is dressing 


as those now 


ranges, your 


swings 


rat 


encases 


the mountain river 


way unde 


second nigiit 


tower ove! window with their evergreens 


\ few miles more, and 


vou are through the cleft in the mountains, into a second 
dawn, and are rolling along above a new and wider val 
ley, You are on your way to the plains You have the 
sensation of bursting through the mountain range. The wil 
tow las es 
procession ol 
eat tre 
trunks os 


it hand. al 
through thes 
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As the track drops down to the lower levels, stretches 
of forest alternate with ample green glades where the eye 
and the occasional 
houses as they come into the picture and melt out again 
seem more substantial, wider of beam. 


now enjoys the restful sense of flatness; 


The river, too, has 





taken on a less rapid pace, settling into stretches under 
the elms where it flows black and quiet through pasture- 
lands, and cows, lifting their placid faces, gaze at you as 
you pass, like a painting of Troyon set into the frame, 
savored for the instant, and as quickly removed. 

But the real lowlands are not yet. Again the train 
rumbles into the shadow of a rocky cut, emerging into a 
still flatter country, still more pastoral and cultivated, 
and the 
man over the landscape more apparent. You teams 
crawling on white roads. At a the face of the 
gateman looms suddenly into the very foreground of your 
He is waving his yellow flag. Behind him a 
dances on its hind legs, reined in by driver. 
The faces of this driver and of the gateman are flashed 
upon the retina of your eye and persist in memory afte1 
they are put miles behind. Long afterward, you feel sure, 
you would know these men if you should meet them on a 
crowded street. As the sun to the meridian and 
then begins to decline, your landscapes still flow past with 
ever-shifting charms. <A crossroad runs 
into the woods, calling you tg follow it. calling with a 
voice that is almost instantly lost in the roar of the cat 
Wheels and the forgetfulness of, new sights. The world 
seems settling down into true lowland at last. The water 
pools by the track are quite Still now, holding the quiet 
reflections of the swamp piples or the light of the after 


Where the houses are more frequent traces of 
see 


crossing 


horse its 


climbs 


shadowed away 


noon sun. You roll out of the swamp into broad meadows. 


where stately and graceful willows grow beside creeping 


Waters and there is a suggestion of tide marshes in the 
distance Chat suggestion of the sea is ew iously exciting 
It wakes the senses, grown sluggish, perhaps, with the 


fatigue of travel or dulled by the blur of Nature’s moving 
pictures Alert, for 
blue ocean, as the train rushes on. 

the ocean itself, but only a 


you watch the first glimpse of the 


Perhaps you never quite see 


Wide marsh of waving grasses, ribboned by a quicksilvet 
band of tide-water. with the far-off bulwark of the dunes 
thrown up for a horizon line and over all the great 


Spaces of thre 
sky. where the 
Tree louds 
race Is not 


the suvevestion 


of the sea 

hiddey nT 

a leve ne of 

barren 1 - 
more votent | Pee 
than the s hit 
Of the sea it 

self to " e 
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tion, to hint of mystery and wonder ? 
hoy, however, nothing can quite supply that first glimpse 
of the blue plain, where white sails flash and a steamer 
on the sky-line makes a trail of smoke. 


Perhaps for the little 


That glimpse he 
window, the sun and 
the train once more turns inland on its way to the city. 
Now the 
cultivated hillsides are gray crushed 

There is no longer any wild 
The market gai 
dening, the river is broader, deeper, 
as for COTMINErCE, Suddenly, alone on 
au pasture knoll, looms a signboard. 
It flashes into the view like a 
explosion. It proclaims a sensational 
theatrical performance. It shrieks of 
cities, sophistication. It is followed, 
in the rapidly gathering twilight, by 
that peculiar 


may have from his car before 


sets 
the roads which eross the track and wind ove 


stone, 


hess. 


farms suggest 


bomb 


squalor of houses and 


land which is so characteristic of the approaches to a 
great town. Perhaps the hills close in for a 
make a gateway for the town. 
with them. 

Through the gate of the hills the train and 
emerges into the sudden glare of lamps, the rush and roar 
of factories, machine shops, complicated and buzzing in 
dustry. Against the paling west 
huddle like a forest of charred and naked trunks, belching 
toadstools of smoke upon the sky. Then tall 
their outlines pricked with golden lights, come 
picture. You down brilliantly illuminated 
streets, where street-cars crawl, motors and wagons pass 


space, to 
They seem to bring night 


rumbles, 


black chimney stacks 
buildings, 
the 


cross 


into 


look 


and repass, hundreds of busy people throng the walks or 
pour in and out of the shops and houses. The train slows 
up. In the great terminal yard is a bewildering tangle 
of moving trains. Your suddenly out of 
the world of moving pictures into the train shed, comes 
to a stop, and you alight at last at your journey’s end, in 
the heart of a city by the sea. Back there in the moun- 
tains where you woke in the morning the patient stars 
are hanging deeply over the fir-clad slopes and the silent 
valleys. Here you see no stars, only blazing lamps with- 
out end, making a second daylight in the noisy streets. 


own Cal 


passes 


Your pendulum has swung the full length of its are 
And. unless vou are a stranger to this city. unless you 
ride from the station through its squares and arteries 1s 


a fresh spur to your curiosity, are 
you not a little sorry that the rail 
road trip is done Are 
that the ineonveniences of travel 
outweigh its stimulation 

After all. curiosity is 
the love of 


Vou so old 


much like 
freedom: 


session of the passion which counts 


it is the pos 


rather than the fulfilment Ibsen 
was right in valuing freedom not 
at all, but in valuing the love of 
it and the struggle for it above 


everything else. So the satisfaction of curiosity is a 
curse if it leads to no wider curiosity. In a very real 
mankind is the for that is 
charted, every new continent mapped, every new reduction 
of the universe to immutable law. 
curiosity and its persistent 
one of the great 


sense, poorer every hew sea 


In its constant spur to 
refusal of 
charms of a railroad 


lies 


the 


eratification 


journey. For 


boy it stimulates imagination like almost nothing else. 
Kor the man it invites to those pleasant speculations 
Which still maintain, in the midst of humdrum life. a 


little of the primitive mysteries. 
It may 
cross track 
ditferent 
fashioned 
wooded 


junction, and on the 
the 
train, 


be the train stops at a 
another train, 
road. Possibly it is a smaller 
ears. It runs up that single track 
country, toward towns which suggest by 
names an older and quieter order. 

irresistibly tempted to climb aboard the 
with the genial conductor 


name of a 
with old 
the 
their 
almost 
old-fashioned 
who is bowing 


stands bearing 


into 


very One is 


cars, to chat 


to all his passengers as they leave the main line for his 
branch, and to ride up into that different world. 

There is something a little pitiful about the person 
who must always have “something to read on the train.” 


The child wants nothing to read on the train, for a 
story-book with pictures on every page is constantly 
wing unrolled for him bevend the car windows. Or, 


“Bilderbueh ohne 


Hans Andersen wrote 
Nature paints for the child in 


perhaps, as 


Bilder,” the train a story- 


book without stories. 

Nature presents the pictures in lavish profusion and 
lets the child’s imagination build the shifting, kaleido 
scopic tale. Yet how infinitely less material the child 
possesses to build with than you or I, sitting in the 
opposite seat, absorbed in a book! We have the accu 
mulated experience of years, he has scarcely more than 
the experience of his own front yard, perhaps, and 
the village street. Yet he has something far more 
precious than experience, which we have lost. He has 
imagination, wonder, curiosity. There are no simple 
primroses in his world. That is why his face is glued 
to the car window-pane. Our primroses are all simple 
primroses. That is why our faces are fixed upon a 
book. Who has the better of it, the child or the man? 
Perhaps you answer: That depends upon the book. ‘To 
this I can only reply by inviting vour attention to the 
titles of the books sold upon trains 
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Professional Coaching” 


An Unclean as Well as a Weak Spot in American College Athletics Which Should Be Removed 


OUR Yale crews in succession have been de- 

feated on the Thames by Harvard, but Yale 

has lost something more important than boat- 

races. The splendid traditions and the wealth 
of loyal sentiment which inspired her graduate oars- 
men to help the captain of the crew and to work 
together for the honor of the college were cast aside to 
make room for the professional coach. At a time when 
the prestige of Yale was at its zenith in competitive 
athletics, the opportunity of using her influence against 
the hired man in college sport was lost because of the 
misguided policy of anything to beat Harvard. Now 
that the professional coach has been proved a failure, 
Yale must either find another one or courageously con- 
fess that the system has been all wrong, that she had 
been properly punished for departing from her high 
standards of other days, and that, win or lose, her 
athletics shall hereafter be free from the taint which 
has infected many other colleges. 

Less than twenty years ago, Yale football, rowing, 
and baseball were wholly in the hands of her own cap 
tains and alumni. To pay an outsider to take the re 
sponsibility was a thing undreamt of. In rowing, the 
redoubtable Bob Cook was head coach. He was a 
business man of large interests in Philadelphia, but for 
many years he devoted his vacations to the Yale crew 
and spent two or three weeks of the season with the 
oarsmen at New Haven and New London. 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


Under the existing régime, there has been a frequent 
lament of lack of rowing material at Yale. In the old 
days the coaches made the best of their material, and 
their crews rowed as fast as the winning Harvard 
eights of to-day. If you wipe out the sentiment and 
traditions of the sport, if it is to be sordidly commer- 
cialized on a cash basis, no wonder that the do-or-die 
spirit of intense loyalty and _ self-sacrifice is dulled. 
The veteran oarsmen long ago ceased to flock back to 
the quarters at Gales Ferry. They were not asked to 
stay away, but the old welcome was missing, the spirit 
of comradeship fled. There was nothing for them to do. 
Coaching the crew was the business of the man paid to 
do it and he desired no cooperation. 


What They Lose 


¢ oarsmen of to-day do not know what they have 
lost. The other days of Yale rowing are so much 
dead history to them. ‘They are satisfied with a profes 
sional coach, because they have known nothing else. Now 
is the time for the older and wiser Yale men to teach 
them something different, to show them that they can 
do no finer, more helpful thing for their college than to 
demand the restoration of the graduate coaching system 


ism, and the tactics of the big leagues are a poor ex- 
ample for the scholars and gentlemen of a college 
campus to follow. 

Besides this grave fault of mucker ball, the profes- 
sional coach has wielded a demoralizing influence of 
another sort in Yale baseball. He has made of the 
players so many puppets, who dance when he pulls the 
wires. In a championship game he signals what plays 
are to be made, when this man is to hit, and that man 
is to run. They are taught to keep one eye on him 
and watch for his secret signals, which makes a farce 
of college sport. Yale is not the only offender in this. 
The practise is a common one, and those in charge of 
college athletic interests have not yet shown sufficient 
intelligence to banish the hired coach to the grand 
stand and permit, the contestants to play a real game 
of baseball among themselves. It is said that Yale 
lost one of her important games of the recent season 
because a player misunderstood one of the signals of 
the professional coach, Billy Lush. 

Yale football, in its present organization, is the sole 
survivor of the period during which graduate coaching 
prevailed in the important branches of sport. The 


graduates take charge of the eleven for love, not for. 


hire, and Walter Camp, as chief of staff, is the court 
of final authority, as Bob Cook used to be in rowing. 
The giants of other years gladly return to New Haven 

to teach the rush-line and the backs some 





It was a labor of love, inspired by the ro 


1} of the things that were pounded into them. 





most genuine interest in his college. In fF 
his robust youth he had created a rowing 
system at Yale, hammering down opposi- 
tion, putting his theories to the test, es 
tablishing a school or style of American 
college rowing which was so essentially 
sound that after a long period of experi- 
ments the invincible Courtney of Cornel] 
teaches his crews to row a stroke much like 
that which Cook used in the early nineties 


No Figurehead 


H IS was the master mind, and working 
under his general direction was a 
staff of younger coaches, graduate oarsmen 
who were in harmony with his ideas. These 
men were also making their way in the 
world, but they would so arrange it among 
themselves that one followed the other to 





and the football tradition is clean and 
strong and fine. 

Moreover, it has power to make elevens 
that are feared by every adversary. While 
Yale rowing and baseball have suffered con- 
spicuous loss of prestige, her football is still 
of the first order, made so not only by dis- 
ciplined skill and strength, but also by a 
fighting spirit that has become proverbial. 


Spirit Counts 


| WAS a dismal comment made of this 
year’s Yale crew that in the Harvard 
race it was whipped before it was fairly 
started, and appeared to slog along over 
the four-mile course as if the bulldog cour- 
age of Yale tradition were lacking. It has 
been said also of some of the Yale nines 
of recent years that the edge of that old 








New Haven through the spring. for a week 





spirit which had shone at its best in a 





or two at atime. It meant self-sacrifice in 
many instances, but they were glad of the The 
chance to help the undergraduate captain. 

And when, at length, the crew went to its quarters at 
Gales Ferry on the Thames, these veterans flocked back 
and Bob Cook took the crew from their hands and gave 
it the finishing touches which added inches of distance 
to a stroke. 

The captain was no mere figurehead. and his was the 
direct responsibility. It helped to make a man of him. 
And if he was whipped he had no notion of shifting the 
responsibility to the shoulders of the professional coach. 
He and his comrades of the eight blamed themselves, not 
the coaches or the stroke. And their indomitable deter 
mination to retrieve disaster was strengthened by the 
fact that oarsmen and coaches were united by common 
ties. They were one loyal family, win or lose. It was 
an excellent thing for these youngsters to have the 
graduate coaches with them at the “quarters.” Often 
there forgathered a dozen of these clean-built, hard 
working, loyal graduates, who had gone out into the 
world and were making good, but they still loved Yale, 
they were proud of her prowess, and their very presence 
preached a wholesome doctrine. 

These old captains of the Bob Cook school gave to 
training life so much of bracing sentiment and tradi 
tion, they were such a sterling lot, and they had learned 
so much self-reliant manliness during their years of 
rowing, that their influence was immensely valuable. 
For my part, as an oarsman of that era, I look back to 
the life of the closing weeks of the long training season 
as the best thing in the college course. It was a privi 
lege for an impressionable youth to be in that unselfish, 
splendid company which numbered such men as Al 
Cowles, John Rogers, Fred Stevenson, Josh Hartwell, 
Phil Allen, Percy Bolton, and the rest of them. 














* Since this article was put in type Yale has definitely returned to 
amateur coaching in rowing, and will probably also abandon the 
professional in baseball 
sooner or later be followed by all colleges that view sport as the rec 
EDITOR 


a highly creditable course which must 


reation rather than the busiuess of their undergraduates 


Cornell crew which beat Harvard and won the Intercollegiate regatta 


and to stick to it through thick and thin. Many of the 
alumni will support this sane and wholesome policy. 
It hurts them that Yale should stand for anything else 
than the most admirable spirit of college sport. 

During the long cra when Yale rowing was in the 
hands of her own people, baseball was conducted along 


similar lines. The captain of the nine was in charge of 
his men, and the graduate players returned to help him 
coach. Strange as it may sound in the ears of this 
campus generation, Yale was mighty on the diamond, 
and her teams won a brilliant array of championships 
against Harvard and Princeton. And, better than this, 
Yale nines played like gentlemen and sportsmen. They 
were living up to tradition. Alas, baseball had to be 
tarred with the professional brush. A league player was 
engaged to take charge of the nine, and since then the 
manners of Yale baseball have lamentably deteriorated. 
The alumni have perceived the change, and they have 
discussed it openly, often in print, but their indignant 
protests have been futile 
Professional Tactics 

FEW years ago a Yale varsity nine played at An 
a dover. The tactics of the collegians were so un- 
sportsmanlike, so different from what the schoolboys 
of Andover had been taught, that a very influential Yale 
alumnus, a member of the University Corporation, went 
to New Haven for the purpose of a fatherly interview 
with the captain of the nine, hoping to get at the bot- 
tom of this code of athletic misbehavior. 

Until the professional coach was employed, a Yale 
nine played in silence and respected certain traditions 
on the field. The young men of recent years have been 
taught to keep up an incessant scolding chatter during 
the progress of the game, to try to rattle and mislead 
the opponents, to make noisy nuisances of themselves. 
Professional baseball enrolls many estimable men, but, 
on the other hand, it has been greatly marred by rowdy 


fighting finish was dulled. 

Phillips Andover Academy, in which Yale 
influence predominates, might be expected 
to pattern its ideals of sport after those of the college 
campus. The fact is, however, that Principal Alfred E. 
Stearns, having thoroughly investigated the effects of pro- 
fessional coaching, has driven it out of the school. He 
takes the stand that the academy is responsible to the 
parents of its five hundred boys for their morals and 
manners in and outside the classrooms. It is just as 
imperative that the president of a university should pay 
heed to the fact that a large number of his under 
graduates spend most of their leisure time for several 
months of the vear in company with and under the tute 
lage of a professional who is teaching them to play 
mucker ball. 

It is believed at Andover that the benefits of athletic 
competition should belong, not to a few small squads, 
but to the whole school. Hereafter the first eleven and 
the first nine are to be chosen from minor teams which 
will enroll all the able-bodied lads. Several hundred 
noisy youths will no longer perch upon the bleachers 
and watch a handful of their comrades exert themselves. 
Every boy of them will have to get into his playing togs 
and become a member of a team which will compete in 
a regular season’s schedule under the vigilant scrutiny 
of the captains and coaches. This is genuine competi- 
tion. It makes the costly equipment of the athletic 
fields of service to the school at large, and it combats 
the argument that academic sport is a highly special 
ized business instead of beneficial pastime for the stu 
dents at large. 

Neither at Yale nor in any other college will the 
professional coach take the trouble to promote such 
innovations as this, for his sole object is to win, and 
he can not regard athletics as a means of the greatest 
good to the greatest possible number. It is much better 
for a college to have five hundred poor football players 
who will get out of an afternoon and run and tumble 
in crude scrimmages than to have eleven first-class play 
ers who can win a championship 
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Princeton's first crew since 1884, which was second to Cornell and beat Yale a dozen lengths in the Carnegie Lake regatta, May, 1911 
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First Aid to Easy Camping 


The Educated Chafing-Dish and the Fireless Cooker to the Rescue of Those who Answer the Back-to-Nature Call 


HE frying-pan and the coffee-pot used to make 

up the camp-fire’s outfit. Now it requires an- 

other utensil—the chafing-dish. For the college- 

educated camp-fire burns alcohol instead of some 
absent landlord’s trees, especially for breakfast. Ro- 
mance is not dead—-not at all. It is merely being helped 
to survive the inevitable rainy day. That has always 
been one trouble with romance—it was all right in fair 
weather, but when the downpour came along it got as 
wet as the tent. That is where the chafing-dish comes 
to the aid of the camp-fire. 

It is not the ordinary sideboard variety of chafing-dish, 
which is very good for fudge, pretty good for Sunday even- 
ing rarebit, and no good at all for real food. This is a 
hard-working, pays-its-board chafing-dish, with a tank to 
hold enough alcohol so that the cook won’t have to refill 
the little cup under the boiler every five minutes, after 
first waiting for the dish to cool and the meal to spoil. 


Camp Cooking Easy 


he camp cooking is not so different from ordinary 
cooking with all the frills left off. It is the A, B,C 
of cooking, just the art of cooking simple things well 
made easy. And it needs to be, for most of the people 
who are studying it don’t know how to boil an egg. 

The first lesson is coffee and baking-powder biscuit, 
for coffee is the camp’s greatest standby, and bread its 
greatest trial. The loaves brought from home soon get 
dry, and it takes a lot of hunger and experience to 
make hardtack palatable. The ordinary cracker breaks 
up easily, molds quickly, and if wet turns to a discour- 
aging paste. At breakfast it is a lonesome reminder of 
festive cheese and sardines. So biscuits and gems and 
corn-cake, quick breads, have a very important part in 
the camping bill-of-fare. Some of the pancake and 
johnny-cake flours, which are ready mixed with baking- 
powder, and need only the addition of diluted condensed 
milk, are recommended as being true labor-savers. John 
stirs up his batter, drops it by spoonfuls into a drip- 
ping pan, fills the tank of his stove with denatured 
alcohol, and fits over it. the tin oven. 





By LAURA CROZER 


The new chafing-dish for camp use 


This oven has a removable wire shelf, and while it 
does not fold up, it is in reality a tin box, in which any 
number of forks and spoons and lanterns and _ tooth- 
brushes can meet in the strange affinity that only camp 
packing knows. After the oven has become hot it bakes 
the biscuit in a hurry. When the biscuits are done John 
takes them off the stove, covering them with the oven, 
turns the flame low, and puts on the coffee-pot. This kind 
of an alcohol stove has a flat surface on which a dish can 
be set, instead of the high frame of the ordinary chafing- 
dish. When the coffee has come slowly to a boil he 
turns the flame entirely out, adds the cold water, and 
leaves it a moment on the cooling stove to settle. The 
canned evaporated milk and cream which come unsweet- 
ened give the needed touch. 


3ut life in the peripatetic tent, which will be left 
behind with all its inconveniences after a week or two, 
is no such problem as in the permanent but primitive 
sabin or tent-house where a whole family may wish to 
spend a summer. There are always the cans. And the 
desiccated foods, which conceal a gallon of soup or a 
kettleful of turnips in the proportions of a cannon fire- 
cracker, are recommended for emergencies, though not 
for a steady diet. 

All canned material should be first reoxygenated. 
Poured out of the can, it is allowed to stand in the open 
air long enough to get back some of the oxygen it lost in 
the canning process. Then it is thickened, or sweetened, 
or enriched with butter or milk to make it taste good. 


The All-Round Cooker 


N SUCH a permanent camp the fireless cooker is al- 
most a necessity, for though the alcohol stove may be 
obtained in the double-decker variety, which will steam fish 
in the parlor, while it boils potatoes in the cellar, one or 
even two burners are not enough. But on this one burner 
the food may be heated to the boiling point and then 
popped into the fireless cooker, there to reach tenderness. 
The fireless cooker, like the chafing-dish, has added to 
its accomplishments since it left the hut of the peasant, 
for it can now bake and roast as well as stew. In the 
baking variety it has two metal disks, one to go below 
the food container, and one above, separated from it by 
wire stands. When the disks are heated and adjusted, 
the bread, which has been put in cold, bakes just as 
well as in the most conservative coal stove. Meats are 
roasted by the same process. The halves of the new 
fireless cooker open separately so that the cake need not 
fall while the leg of lamb is being inserted. 

But the camp-fire itself is by no means banished. It 
is simply emancipated. Released from the menial tasks 
of cooking, it may devote itself with redoubled vigor to 
providing cheer. It may know the forked sticks with pole 
and kettle slung across no more, but it sends its banners 
of cedar sparks all the higher for that. Even a fire, to 
be really cheerful, should not be overworked. 


My Beginning as a Farmer 


Every Woman Can Do the Same as Here Recited if She But Summon 


HAVE never been able to account for the over- 

whelming desire for country life that took pos- 

session of me about four years ago. I had always 

lived in cities, never having spent so much as two 
months away from them in all my life. For this reason, 
and because I have no immediate family and therefore 
would have to live alone, friends deemed farm life thor- 
oughly impractical for me. For the previous seven years 
I had been a business woman, a librarian, 


By MARY RANKIN CRANSTON 


loan plan. I gave my note for the small new barn that 
cost $185, and that contains two extra large stalls, a 
place for the light surrey and feed-barrels, and a loft 
large enough to hold over two tons of hay. I pay $25 
or more every three months, when the note is renewed for 


Courage to Make the Attempt 


stock, so milk is within reach until I am ready to tackle 

the cow question myself. F 
The first year’s accounts showed the total income to 
be $511.27; the expenditures, $478, including insurance, 
taxes, payments on house and barn, as well as current 
expenses. A little more than half—$287.13—represents 
what the farm brought in. Of this sum, $237.13 was 
realized from the sale of fruit, vegetables, and eggs, and 
$50 represents the rental of the original 














































in New York City. The desire was strong, Tf : IT T house with eight acres of land, which | 
however, and, as my intuitions have never have leased to a man for $100 a year. The 
failed me, despite protests I hunted about | P gy rest I have earned by W riting and leetur 
for six months until | found fourteen acres * gt. “ ing. The receipts would have been aug 
in New Jersey, which I bought for $1,075. ie mL mented if labor could have been secured 
The only buildings on the place were a a R ; every time it was needed. Crops suffered 
small four-room house and small barn, | : and fruit was lost because of a dearth of 
both very old, out of repair though habit- A : ] ellicient help—my greatest difficulty, as it 
able, and exceedingly dirty. A two-acre | ; is that of all the farmers around me. Al- 
hay-field, nineteen pear-trees, two large though such labor is expensive in this 
cherry-trees, four apple-trees, a plum-tree, ae — locality, there are times when it is impos- 
and a fine old grape-vine were the farm’s sible to get a man and team for love or 
assets, besides the good condition of the money. As I like the outside work I do 
soil. It is thirty-five miles from New York == much of it myself, having planted and 
City, on the main line of the Pennsylvania 3 — eared for a large garden this year, and | 
Railroad, a quarter of a mile from the : planted half of a corn-field as well; but it 
station, and convenient to several good % takes a man’s strength to plow, cultivate 
markets within a radius of fifty miles, the with a horse, hoe potatoes, and climb to 
nearest being a growing town of thirty } the top of high fruit-trees. 1 do not yet 
thousand inhabitants, four miles away. wish to hire a man by the year, so must 
, , } , , coax my neighbors into working for me. 
Paying Up | % Ow be 2 %, Although the fruit has so far 
i ie first payment of $475 was made se Ay realized more money than any 
with money earned by magazine . thing else, this first experimental 
writing, and therefore I call the farm Pen oi year shows me that chickens will 
didit. In assuming a mortgage of $600, | 5 pay better for the expense and 
I insisted upon the privilege of paying ofl ety labor of caring for them. Eggs 
as much of the principal as I could at | [ge are always in demand, they are 
each semiannual interest date, for, afte : : easy to handle and the work is not 
the farm was found, I could not be con T 1 REE ERM ES ROE SY RS bevond a woman’s strength, con 
tent until I was living on it. It was nee Ll a . , sequently | have determined to de 
essary for me to hold my New York posi “The first summer—with the house as I bought it” vote Pendidit to chickens and fruit. 
tion until the debt was paid. Meanwhile, 1 began with eight hens and a 
vacations, holidays, and many week-ends were spent the balance. These buildings necessitated rooster last spring This summet 
there. learning to know something of the country and other expenses, such as grading and fen ing, the hens hatched thirty-seven little 
how to live in it. and a small chicken-house was built, all of chickens and six ducks, so there is 
In two years the mortgage was paid; another year them increasing the outlay that always reasonable hope of many eggs dur 
saw a thousand dollars in the bank and several stories makes the first vear the hardest of any “! took entire charge of the horse, ing the winter and next spring. 
ordered, so, resigning from library work, all my belong new venture. , , a good-mannered beast that did My first year’s experience shows 
ings were moved to the country in May, 1909, and my The new house being nearer the neighbors. not resent my currying” neither brilliant suecess as a 


longing for outdoor life became a reality. For six 
months IT had been working on plans for a small cot 
tage that would cost no more than $1,500 but would 
be very livable In June, 1909, building was begun. 
Local contractors did the work, and exceeded the limit 
by only $35 I pal | them $535 when the little house was 
turned over to me September, and gave a mortgage 


for $1,000, payable at $10 a month, on the building and 


I have lived here alone for the past fourteen 


months without the least nervousness, taking entire 
charge of the horse, managing the place, and working 
toward the ideal T have in mind 

So far. besides a dog and eat. I have only a horse 
some chickens and ducks, for I wish to add to the sto 
gradually, learning all about one kind of animal before 
going on to the next Neighbors keep a great deal of 


big balance to my 


farmer nor a 


credit, but IT think it is far from a poor accounting for a 


city tenderfoot, even when nothing is taken into consid 
eration but statistical facts Though | am going on 
slowly, I am progressing surely I have lived far better 
for less money than I ever did. and no balance in the 
bank eould tell the satisfaction, t rr ng interest, the 


lel 


ever-deepening delight the past vear has been to me 
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Esther Learns Her Lesson 


A Bit of Ribbon from Her Father’s Push-Cart Starts Her Along, and Eve and Uncle Sam Do the Rest 


OME of you are beginning to come back from the 
summer take from doors and 
windows the boardings wherewith the hot streets 
have been made to look like rows of tombstones, 

and to compare notes on which resort was the biggest, 
the liveliest, the most populous. Here is a wager that 
you have passed right by in your own city a resort bigger, 


resorts, to down 


By LOUISE EBERLE 


Yellow Kid than the boy with the hoop, his brother’s un 
strung blouse, trying to get along with sister’s skirt and 
a left shoe, buttoned on the right foot? Fichu effects 
and short coats are the latest, and the chubby boy with 


Uncle Sam says: “Here you see in one hand this small 
animal with matted hair, grotesque garb, and a dopy 
look in its eyes that prophesies anything but a desirable 
adulthood. Observe that my sleeves are rolled up and 
empty. Now I breathe my free spirit upon her, and, 
presto! here we have a woman thing that will become 
industrious and thrifty and add to the beauty and joy 













































































livelier, more populous the too long trousers of my cities, instead of to 
than any you have visited. 5 mes — = is certainly “in it.” A their sadness and squalor, 
I mean the parks, the youngster grasping with because she has a right 
playgrounds, the recrea- | x one hand the iron bed to express herself in as 
tion places? No, I do ; ~~. placed for sale on that complete femininity as 
not. ‘They are the side } great counter of cities’ her sister, the lady. And 
attractions which every ee crowded sections, the side- I don’t have to use a spell 
resort must have. | walk, suggests a mascu- with the boy, for that he 
mean the streets. If you . line and very dirty Sa- will follow the girl goes 
are skeptical as to their A eee . lome, and the unique use without saying.” 
summer resorting possi- Sire of safety-pins by the ‘ _Here are a few details 
bilities, it is not too late , younger of the two sis- of the trick: 
in the season to be con- y ters with the handbag When she reached the 
vineed, for this resort N/) A certainly gives the effect age of six, Unele Sam’s 
flourishes till the last Sy  Y 3 of the last ery in harem compulsory, though not 
echo of summer’s song cog - trouser-skirts. less kindly, invitation to 
has died away. Leave vik _ i Who are these chil- enter his schools took her 
the streets where people bt Be dren? They are young for a few hours a day 
live in polite seclusion American citizens, notes from the old folks and 
from one another, and in the great national the carts. The learning 
come where they are as hymn, figures in the sum Was unconscious, but, ac- 
crowded and as lively as | | total of the American- cording to her receptivity, 
fish newly taken in a net. ism we are now making it was done unto her, a 
For the sake of being for our children—in fact, seed at a time. 
concrete, let us speak of } comakers with our chil- By and by on the play 
New York’s East Side. | om elle | dren of their generation’s grounds—those regretta- 
Not that the tale will “os ee bi wae: : sum of good or ill. bly few breeding places 
differ essentially from ate e ; | Now, we all know of good citizens which are 
that told by any other . | ab } Uncle Sam’s reputation doing their best to repeat 
city, but there we find all | as a juggler—how he ‘ the miracle of feeding 
its phases all together all _———_—~ rs ole takes the scum of —— +—j KE vi thousand — sup- 
the time. a : and turns it into milk . _ cai plies for ten—she got 
Fashion is the tuning - Esther and her sister before Uncle on which the future Cleaner than usual, but such is only into closer association 
fork of most summer re Sam does his grand transformation cream of America will half the lesson Uncle Sam has to teach with the girls who had 


sorts. There is just one 

fashion in which the city summer resort differs radically 
from all others. In it children are a prominent feature. 
Prominent feature? To say that is like being asked by 
the man with the black pudding on his nose whether you 
noticed it. Only the push-carts are half as omnipresent. 
These line each curb of each street, and at them are the 
children’s parents, grandparents, and great-grandparents 
—a kind of family-tree parkway—all furiously selling to 
each other goods as amazing for variety and profuseness 
as children and carts put together. At Atlantie City you 
hire a wheel-chair and are pushed in it, parting with 
a goodly sum therefor. On the East Side you hire a 
push-cart, load it up with salables, and push it to the 
curb’s most desirable vacancy. Station grandma at one 
end with a tub of pickled peppers, wife at the other 
with dill pickles, set the baby on the extra supplies, 
let aunty hold down the steps of the building you are 
nearest with an assorted lot of mill 


rise. This tale concerns 

one of the lighter, more whimsical phases of the track, 
such as is suitable for showing while the weather is still 
summery. 

Look at any doorway ia the long, dingy wall of brick 
houses, calculate from the front outlook what the back 
must be. and try to figure the future of the children 
of the pictures brought up in such surroundings by 
those old folks of the push-carts, still in the peasant 
and ghetto shawls they brought from Europe. While 
you are arriving at your conclusion the door opens and 
whose costume immediately makes 
like mere clothes. You recognize Waxy per- 
skirt, next bargain- 
the willow plumes must at 


a damsel steps out 
yours look 
fection in the fit of the 
counter pet in the 
least have come from the wings of the great roc; 
the coiffure your hair looks like plain Jane; and the silk 
hose and last thrill in pumps kill your remaining vestige 


seasons 


coat; 
beside 


learned the lesson before 
her, and saw that the more desirable an appearance one 
makes the more desirable a basis one is on with the 
world in general. 

So Esther got enough ribbon off father’s push-eart 

to make windmill bows for her hair, and then discov- 
ered that the bows lost their chic effect unless the hair 
was Well combed and clean. 
That was the lesson that did 
not slip away after the school term with the syntax 
and the fractions. That was what she took with her 
when she went to employment in the stores, where she 
realized to the full that she had a right to whatever of 
beauty, attractiveness, or pleasure in her femininity she 
could honestly bring into her life without any reminders 
to “keep her place.” 


That was the way of it. 





ends, put sister at a four-foot hig! 





freezer, let brother be your little 
helper while you lift your voice 
with the thousand 
suade the slowly 
people to come to your particulai 
cart to match their hair in puffs, 
buy a fish, a gramophone, an oil 
painting, a canary bird, 
savings-banks, frying-pan, a Virgin 
Mary, or Moses in the bulrushes 
or whatever your particular line 
may be—and the summer 
fait accompli. The whole family is 
out of doors, and the millionaires’ 
unrealized ideal of 
sort and business 
attained. 

On almost any block there are, 
in addition to the regular shops, 
about four stationary cigar and 
candy stands. To these, on a clear 
day, add twenty push-carts; 


others to pel 


moving mass oO! 


corsets, 


resort 1s 


combining re 


base has been 


half a 














dozen huge freezers dispensing like t 








So her life work, freed from the social decree held over 
her forebears, that they could make cake but not eat 
it, lost that indifference to phy- 
rT sical conditions that results in 
- types like the children in the 

pictures. 
Of course, when Esther bought 





the evening paper she still found 
on the woman’s page a preachment 
on how much nicer it is for girls 
who have to earn their own living 
not to attractive as the 
women they wait on in shops, or 
their employers’ daughters. But 
she skipped that, happily, and 
studied how to reproduce cheaply 
the Paris mode in the next col 
umn. Now she is going to marry 
the clerk at fifteen dollars a week 
who is really the Yellow Kid of the 
pictures grown up, and who would 
have been a unkempt 
push-cart man but for that same 
magie of Unele Sam’s that sets peo 
ple free to grow up to whatever 
s When they have 
of their own, their children 


look as 





collarless, 


cale they choose. 


a home 


























mad to crowding patrons penny) ui will start above the level of the 
glasses of sirupy, pinky, iced The Yellow Kid The raw material push-earts, and maybe a generation 
water (lemonade two or three more will learn that a trim picture 
“hot corn” boilers on wheels adding an extra blister to the sun’s heat needs a trim background, and will make it so. That is the story of the 
their appetizing odor thie only ornament to the street’s array of smells: trick whereby Uncle Sam turns the child of the push-carts into the 
a high, cool, sliced-watermelon stand at each corner laden with irre voung lady who waits upon you in the shops. 
sistible paper-thin slices of pink and green crispness; half a dozen Don’t you believe it? fi 
miscellaneous commercial craft, and you have the background Against I can prove it to you Turn from the side street where you saw 
it throng people old and people young, of every nation t of evel Esther into Grand or Delancey Street. Look into the windows of 
grade of ugliness and beauty and picturesqueness and squalor, real Newly arrived the numberless dt goods shops there There is nothing half so gay 
people and nature’s grotesques, her pets and he vel on Fifth Ave nue 
sions. Over and through it all the children pla of superior pity and replace it with wonde1 And she And style The dernier cri de Paris is shouted aloud. 
wedging and shoving t rough mere elbo oom in be ri s it all so utter] with the air that goes with fash Hobbles Hide-vour-eve bonnets rut! \ humble 
called playing—under tle push-carts in the ankle-deey onable garb that you do not for some time realize that street vende olfered me a handbag decorated with 
refuse, down the cella ays, out on the fire pes t is all done with the cheapest of cheap materials un a roplane “The latest.” he said; “you got to have 
hanging on railings, or sque ny between the feet of the Who is the girl She is one of the children of the one. 
crowd like a school of minnows slipping throug ou tures grown up. She is one of those that by all would Who are the patrons of these shops? 
fingers e inviolate laws of heredity, environment, and social Not the shapeless old women of the carts who 
At a resort even children’s clothes attract atte on order should by now be wedding the push-cart man, and tilled Europe’s fields and toiled in its ghettos till 
Among the babies at a famous seashore place remembe sitting in her shawl among the refuse her children will femininity was forgotten Not the newly immigrated 
most distinct a tot who used to dig in the sand in a pla n She not a miracle. but one of the juggler’s oung matrons who are started in the same path as 
symphony of s blue ¢ Tor ostrich tips, and ( isiest tricks What he did to change the least desirable their elders Che patrons are the Americanized—the 
bootees sshie not ¢ ( ! ng! ild on Essex Street nto t roomed reature was iildren of the push-earts who. via school, play 
than the babes of treet resort Loo the photo ntal in its simpl ty Ile sir | & 2 free to ound, store, and office, are arriving at a free and 
ra s D invt I ) feminnu itt! tive womanhood 
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Prize Shooting for Camera 


The Sandpiper is One of the Most Elusive of Bird Subjects Because of its Restless Ways 


T MAY safely be 
said that it is the 
object of every one 
who hunts wild 
birds with the camera 
to secure 


















photographs 
Fledg- 
| lings make amusing sub- 

jects, but every gradu- 
ate camera hunter 


of the old ones. 





By HOWARD H. CLEAVES 


and through the rear runs a thread which operates the 
shutter. It is often undesirable to have the shutter- 
string stretched in a straight line from the camera to 
the operator, in which case the thread is passed through 
screw-eyes fastened into heavy pieces of driftwood placed 
at the desired points. 

Among the first of the shore-birds to arrive from the 
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The hunting sanderlings 


iscovering the camera 


strives to picture the 


alert and wary adult 
creatures of the woods 
and fields in their natu- 
ral haunts. This ean 


best be accomplished dur- 
ing tie nesting 
when the eggs or young 
act as a magnetic center, 
to which one or both of the parent birds are drawn. Or 
it may be done during the winter months, 


season, 
Spotless when young 


when the 


birds’ natural food is either lacking or hidden under the 


drifts, and our feathered friends partake readily of sup 
plies put at their disposal by kind-hearted folk. But 
in each of the above instances there is a point of attrac- 
tion. During that part of the vear, then, between the 
nesting season and the winter montlis, it would seem that 
the bird photographer must search in vain for a possible 
trophy. But, fortunately, he can look to the shore-birds. 
All through the months of August and September they 
swarm in from the North and tarry with us a few hours 
or days until moved onward by the impulse to 
tinue the long journey toward the South. 

Although these birds are a restless, shifting lot. their 
habits are such that it is possible, though difficult, to 


con- 


photograph them when they come to our shores. They 
feed along the beaches and sometimes rest on sand 
bars, or wade and bathe in the shallow water along the 
edges of some quiet inlet or lagoon. But even though 
this slight sense of restriction does characterize their 
daily wanderings, the limitation is not great enough to 


remove many of the obstacles which beset the photog- 
rapher. In almost every case the camera has to be con 
cealed at some point near the water line and operated 
from a distance by means of a thread. 
Concealment Necessary 
ge blind or concealment I use for my camera is an 
old soap-box covered with rough bark, and, with a 
border of weeds and grasses arranged about its base, it 
makes such an admirable fake stump that on several 
occasions spotted sandpipers have actually come up and 
caught insects that were on it. 
looks out through a 


The lens of the camera 
hole in the front of the stump, 























North are the spotted 
sandpipers. These dainty 
little creatures, also 


called tip-ups (because 
of their habit of 
stantly teetering 

bodies), 


con 
their 
nest in my 
vicinity, and, when the 
eares of home life are 
over, repair to the shores 
of ponds, creeks, and 
ocean to spend a few 
weeks of strenuous 
existence before moving 
southward. On nearing 
such shores one Can 


less 


gen 
erally hear the whistling 
“pe-pe-weet, pe-pe-weet- 
weet-weet” notes of one 
or more of these birds. A 
favorable spot is selected 
for the blind, the camera 
focused on the point to 





out from the shore about two feet, so that the bird would 
be obliged to wade around it; but to prevent his wading 
too far out, a ditch was dug in the muddy bottom six 


or eight inches from the end of the stick, thus form- 
ing a submerged passageway through which the sand- 
piper must go. ‘lhe camera was then focused on the 
surface of the water just in front of the artificial 
ditch. 


Not all the good chances come in mid-summer, how- 
ever; two of the choicest shore-bird treats of my en- 
tire year came in October. On the tenth a_ pectoral 
sandpiper stood preening himself on the shore of the 
pond as if content to spend the balance of his life 
there. He was a rather quiet individual, and so little 
perturbed by my presence that the camera was held in 
the hand when the exposures were made. 


Careful Stalking 


i ee days later, far up the outside shore where the 
ocean Waves rush up the sandy beach, two sanderlings 
were busy 


feeding. As the foam-spotted water rapidly 
receded 


down the incline of the beach, rolling 
shells of various kinds in its wake, the two plump little 
surf birds, always keeping close together, darted quickly 
here and there snapping up sand-fleas. They were so 
absorbed in their pursuit of food that, by careful stalk- 
ing, I succeeded in photographing them from a distance 
of only a few yards. Indeed, their every plumage mark, 
their bright, beadlike eves, and their three little toes 


steep 


could be studied very easily with the unaided eye. The 
sanderling may be identified by the absence of the hind 
toe; but in spite of the fact that their toes number 


only three on each foot they are agile and sure-footed. 
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The popular perch 


Which a sandpiper is ex- 
pected ‘to and 
everything is in readi 
If the bird arrives 
at the desired point, the 
thread is pulled and some 


come, 


ness. 


result assured; but not 
infrequently he will fly 
before nearing the cam 
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and it is necessary 
to retire until another 
bird arrives, when opera- 
tions start anew. 
During August, when 
the migration is thickest, it is surprising to note the 
number of decrepit and disabled birds. These seem to 
carry on a cheerful existence than their fellows. 
Those I noted spent much time standing about quietly 
in shallow water, and bathed frequently, as if to wash 


era, 








Ponds just inside the 
ocean favorite resorts 


less 


away their maladies. 
Ihe most wary creatures that visited my pond were 
two solitary sandpipers. At short intervals they sprang 


flights, alighting again a few 
vards away, then ran nervously along the shore, waded 
out belly deep, and again flew away, perhaps to be gone 
for many minutes. They kept me thinking each mo 
ment the last of their appearance, and finally one did 
wheel 

all the 
for the photographer. ' 
old grass-grown stump, and invariably, in passing it, he 
waded out as far as his long legs would permit, return- 
ing to more shallow water a yard or two beyond. To 
secure his photograph I resorted to strategy. A small 
limb was placed on the beach with one end extending 


into the air, made short 


over a hill crest, leaving his companion 
wary—an unwilling subject 


This bird seemed to suspect the 


away 


more nervous and 














The stump-blind which I used 





National Clay Court Tennis 


) ACK row (left to right)— Jack Cannon, 
of Kansas City, Kansas State cham- 
pion, Missouri University and former Mis- 
souri Valley and Central States champion; 
Ray Branson, of Mitchell, South Dakota, 
singles and doubles, South Dakota and 
doubles Tri-State champion; John Barton, 
of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, doubles 
champion South Dakota and Tri-State; 
Walter T. Hayes, of Chicago, Illinois, State 
singles and National Clay Court doubles 
champion, former Mid-West champion; J. 
H. Winston, of Norfolk, Virginia, Missouri 
Valley singles and doubles, Virginia sin- 
gles and doubles champion; F.G. Ander- 
son, of Reading, Pennsylvania, National 
Clay Court doubles; H. J. Rendall, of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, former singles 
champion of Delaware and Pennsylvania. 
Front row (left to right)— Percy Siverd, 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, State cham- 








pion singles; Fred Bradley, of Des Moines, 








Missouri Valley doubles champion; Paul 
McQuiston, of New Orleans, Louisiana, 
Gulf States singles and doubles, former 
Mexico champion; Joe Armstrong, of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, State and Minnesota 
University and Tri-State singles champion; 
Harvey McQuiston of Val Vleck, Texas, 
Gulf States doubles and Arkansas and 
champion. Walter T. Hayes of 
Chicago, Illinois, won the singles cham- 
pionship, beating Percy Siverd of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Messrs. Hugh G. 
Whitehead and J. H. Winston of Virginia 
secured the doubles championship, defeat- 
ing Paul and Harvey McQuiston of New 
Orleans ; Jack Webster of Omaha won the 
consolation Messrs. Clarke 
Powell and M. Colpetzer the consolation 
The tournament was held on the 
courts of the Omaha 


Texas 


singles, and 
doubles. 
Field Club, and was 
quite the most brilliant in play and attend- 
ance in the history of the game. It proved, 
beyond a doubt, the popularity of the Clay 

















Iowa, State champion; Hugh G. White- 


head, of Norfolk, Virginia, Virginia and 


The champion group that played in the Clay Court Tourney at Omaha 








Court, and the wisdom in giving it a recog- 


nized championship tournament annually 
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S. Cochrane’s 25 H.-P. Gasoline Eronel 


Sailed by amateurs from New York to 
Halifax, finishing second to Caroline, a 
boat twice her size, with professional pilot 


It Is to Rejoice 

HE athletic college year opens 

amid great rejoicing over the 

most definite advance any term 

has yet made toward disentan- 
gling undergraduate sport from its com- 
mercial and professionalizing associations 
and bringing it nearer the play of young 
gentlemen and the ideal of sportsmen. 

Yale's abolitiun of professional coaching 
for her crews, and her promise of doing 
the same for baseball, is a revolution of 
first and utmost importance in university 
history and places her at once at the head 
of the crusade for sane, healthful, non- 
professionalized sport at our colleges. In 
addition to which, Captain Howe, than 
whom Yale has had no leader more prom- 
ising, has demonstrated himself a sports- 
man as well as a player by refusing to 
follow the custom of having football can- 
didates assemble at some seaside or moun- 
tain resort several weeks before the open- 
ing of college for practise. 

And there are others, thanks be to the 
assertion at last of the innate American 
fair-play spirit. Pennsylvania has declared 
against her habitual period of preliminary 
practise out of the city, and has also a 
move on foot, fathered by her courageous 
and foresighted paper, “Old Penn,” to fol- 
low Yale’s lead and aboiish the profes 
sional coach. Michigan will have no sum 
mer practise—I am told by her athletic 
chairman she took none last year, con- 
trary to the report to that effect sent me 
from sources regarded as trustworthy, and 
I take the opportunity for correcting and 
congratulating. Ursinus proved her regard 
of honorable contest as higher than mere 
desire to win by expelling three of her best 
ball players for professionalism and so 
wrecking her nine. Georgetown has officially 
forbidden cheering to rattle opponents. 

Whether Harvard will again permit her 
coach to adopt professional methods or 
insist that he follow the sportsmanly lead 
of the others remains to be shown. 

We shall be pleased to see the Amateur 
Athletic Union add to the cheer of the 
autumnal season by doing something on 
the touring athlete and personal expense 
questions except to tear off a yard or so 
of high-flown talk every now and again. 
To revoke unhonored rules is better than 
to exhibit dishonored officials. 





False Gods 
A ND so Yale finally comes back to gradu- 
B ate coaching for her crews! 

There is an eloquent story hidden in 
that proclamation— of a college generation 
of futile, unintelligent shadow dancing; of 
a long, barren search for the brazen gods 
which, in the fancy of the everything-to- 
win obsessed, answer prayers for victory; 
of the sophism that “the man who makes 
a business of teaching athletes must in the 
long run be a more competent instructor 
than the best amateur.” All of which is 
a polite way of saying that in the com 
plex history of college sport nothing so 
stupid is recorded as Yale’s boating career 
of the last decade. Not because Harvard 
beat her, but for the reason that she de 
liberately abandoned an established, high 
toned. and successful organism, patterned 


after the best school of rowing in the 
world and developed along the lines of 
genuine amateur sport, for a nondescript 
system and the strange nomenclature, as 
annually prognosticated by the press of 
“Kennedy’s Boys” instead of Yale’s crew 
just as Harvard no longer has a 
but an eight of “Wray’s Pets.” 


Varsity, 


The Imperishable Element 

T IS of no material consequence that 

Yale has lost to Harvard it isof wid 
import that she should lose the spirit, the 


comradeship, the tradition, which are the 
best products of college sport the only 
athletic fruit worth the picking as in 
perishable and utter] mpossible to row 
in professional soil however expertl nad 
industriously cultivate | yu of 
old oarsmen that use to ret th 
every spring, bringing the enthusi: 1. the 








sentiment, the dignity of a system and 
a splendid type of forceful, high-minded 
men, has given way to ex-scullers hired 
to make winning crews. The inspiration 
of the graduate who is making his credit- 
able way in the world and returns to give 
aid for the honor and the glory of his 
alma mater is replaced by the dull rou- 
tine instruction of a member of the pro- 
fessional class, which, having failed to 
prosper as a class, has now fallen back 
on coaching for a livelihood, and must 
keep an eye ever on the job. Can opin- 
ion vary as to the nature of the respective 
influence exerted by these two types of 
men of such widely differing intrinsic 
worth and worldly activity? Do you not 
think it makes a difference in the char- 
acter-building of the boy how and from 
whom he receives his early 
sport? It is not that he may be unskil- 
fully coached by the professional; it is 
that he will fail of receiving the choicest 
heritage of undergraduate athletics—the 
example of unwavering loyalty and of 
clean fighting. 


lessons in 


Delayed Redemption 

b has lost at New London no more 

because of Kennedy than Harvard 
has won because of Wray; there is no 
choice between these two professionals in 
the matter of skill or address. Harvard 
has been successful entirely because with 
the engagement of Wray common sense 
appeared to regain the upper hand in 
Boston and for the first time in a dozen 
years the coach was assured adequate time 
in which to implant rowing principles. It 
was not that Yale’s stroke was a world 
beater—it was that chaos reigned at Har- 
vard with vacillation from one coach to 
another, from one style to another, year 
after year, none receiving a fair chance 
to demonstrate its possibilities. 

Perhaps engaging a professional was 
Harvard’s only means of escape from her 
muddled condition, even though she did 
thus declare her chief interest in rowing 
to be the beating of Yale. 

Harvard adopted professional coaching 
to beat Yale—Yale now returns to ama- 
teur coaching to rehabilitate the lost tra- 
ditions and lessons of her once famous 
rowing school. Sportsmen everywhere in 
America hope Harvard will again follow 
VYale’s lead the very best she ever gave. 

The Deadly Shilling 

VONCERNING the 
( as a man—it is not his personality 

referring now to the rowing coaches only ) 
that is objectionable, but what he repre 
sents, what his presence implies, what his 
tutorship lacks. Except in English cricket, 
where time-honored, incongruous custom 
honorably obtains, which here would be im- 
possible without scandal, the professional 
and professionalism have ruined sport the 
world over. There is not to-day a pro 
fessional game outside of baseball which 


professional co ich 


is honest and flourishing; there is not an 
amateur game the professional has en 
tered covertly as a competitor which is 
prosperous. The strictly professional sports 
and the 
vames of amateurs in which profession 


are dead—every last one of them 


als are masquerading to some extent, like 
hockey, lacrosse, A. A. U. club athletics, 
are tottering at the top of the chutes, and 
will go the way of the others unless cleaned 
up. Of course this has no reference to 
golf, 1 iequets, tennis, cricket, in which the 
professional fills an honored place as in 
structor, and on occasion has match play 
with his associates. 

I have been following the fortunes of 
competitive sport closely for about twenty 
five” years, and I have yet to see an 
amateur game survive the jingle of the 
shilling. When money sense and amateur 
play run foul of each other, one or the 
other must go to the wall They simply 
ean not survive In company They are 
ineontrovertibly opposed and impossible 


of reconciliation 
Work and Play 
icians ire forever 


Q! PERFICIAL log are , 
\ i forward something like the 


dragging ih} 


following. which, by the way, is the senti 
ment of a man usually sane and pertinent 


im is comment: 

The undergraduate is as much a stu 
lent outside of the classroom as ( . n 
t ind ni is entitled to t same 
! nstruction f tl e are to be ar 


athletics at all. If the coach is inelined 
to teach his pupils those things not sane- 
tioned by amateur sport, it is the fault of 
the system rather than the coach.” 

The sense seems to be perverted to make 
the argument; the undergraduate is not 
a student as implied—unless, of course, 
we place athletics on the same plane and 
of equal import in the career of the boys 
as their chosen profession or business. 
Disputants are fairly beside the question 
altogether, or confuse trainer and coach. 
In insisting upon the right or need of 
rowing, baseball, ete., to have the best 
professional, as they contend—instruction, 
such as is provided in the classroom, they 
overlook that the classroom is fitting the 
boy for his career, his life’s serious work, 
while the games are merely his relaxation, 
his play. That is precisely the abiding 
trouble with our sport—unthinking en 
thusiasts forever wanting to bring the 
same serious business into the play of life 
as is common to our work of life. 

We send our boys to college to prepare 
them for their chosen vocation. Of course, 
if a lad is preparing to make a profession 
of baseball or rowing or athletics, certainly 
to him play becomes a serious occupation. 

Of the wisdom of an experienced and 
entirely competent trainer to look after 
the physical condition of the boys, there 
is no question; and this is the fitting 
conclusion of the professional’s service— 
he should never be in the coaching launch 
or on the coaching lines. 


What Gives Competence 
ND now let us have a look at the 
d statement often ventured that the 
professional is “more competent than the 
amateur to instruct.” 

What gives competence? What gives 
any man the right to presume to set him- 
self up as a teacher of his fellows in any 
game’ As I see it: (1) Exceptional com- 
prehension of the fundamentals in their 
coordination, (2) intimate acquaintance 
with the theory, and (3) high skill in the 
practise of the art, plus, of course, ability 
to impart knowledge which by no means 
invariably attends upon expert perform- 
ance, but without which none is qualified 
to coach, however learned he may be in 
theory and practise. In a word, this de 
mands in the man superior intelligence, 
facility in teaching, and_ high skill. Not 
that he must be a record-maker in order 
to be a capable coach, but he must have 
eraduated cum laude from a school that 
has been accustomed to its full share of 
successes as attesting its masterful com 
bination of theory and practise—of intelli- 
gence and muscle. 

We are all agreed, I fancy, that healthful 
activity in any game is absolutely essen 
tial to its securing a fair share of success 
If pro 


fessional coaches are to be employed, there 


or developing a school of coaches. 


must be a professional school to maintain 
a supply and a standard of skill. With 
out such activity hoth supply and stand- 
ard are automatically lowered. 


The Closed School 


No: then, take a glance at the field 
al whence are to come the men “more 


competent than the amateur” to instruct. 
Apart from the commercialized great busi 
ness of baseball, there is not a professional 
came in all America, including Canada 

no subtle annexation bias intended—that 
is even alive, much less flourishing suffi- 
ciently to graduate coaches; and in such 
cames as professionals here and_ there 
enter by stealth their presence has no 
effect other than to breed corruption. Not 
only is professional sport now dead, but 
it has been dead for fifteen vears. Row 
ing was almost the last to finally succumb 

in a blaze of seandal. 

And do vou know why professional sport 
died Beeause it degenerated into a dis 
honest game, where no one could be sure 
a verdict represented the respective merits 
of the contestants, and men bought and 
sold races in the struggle for the dollar, 
is alwavs has been and always will be the 
case where money enters into sport. The 
onl thing that keeps professional baseball 
straight now. after former fraudulent years, 
is because it is organized like any comme! 
cial anterprise and has too much at stake 
to risk methods which once obtained and 
usually obtain finally in games for a mone\ 
prize or between men plaving for money 


Professional sport died because it was 
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The Gasoline Auxiliary Yawl Sea Bird 


She crossed the Atlantic to Gibraltar 
sailed by a crew of amateurs—F. B. 
Thurber, T. R. Goodwin, and T. F. Day 


crooked, and amateur sport lives because 
it is “on the square.” Being dead, the pro 
fessional game can not, of course, develop 
coaches for the future; but it will be inter- 
esting to see just what such men have done 
to warrant the claim of their being “more 
competent than an amateur” to instruct. 
Amateur Ascendency 
N the country where I am writing this 
there is no book of reference, but I believe 
Lam within the facts in saying that in the 
entire list of track and field events only 
one record of importance—the mile run—is 
held by a professional, and that will not 
last if Jones of Cornell lives until next 
season. The great majority of swimming 
and skating records were made by ama- 
teurs. We have not now, and never have 
had, professionals to rank, except in rare 
individual cases, with the groups of small 
boat Corinthian skippers around Boston, 
New York, and on the Lakes. Barr was 
the cleverest professional racing sailorman 
American waters have ever had, but the 
annals of the New York Yacht Club are 
full of memorable names that raise the 
amateur skipper on high, and at ‘least 
four of whom living to-day can, if they 
desire, qualify for the next America’s Cup 
defender. Amateurs have been the pio- 
neers and the most adventuresome until 
business replaced sport in automobiling, 
motor-boating, aeroplaning; in the saddle, 
across country, the amateurs outclass the 
professionals and always have; at the 
traps even the subsidized ammunition per- 
formers average below that fine group 
which used to patronize the game before 
the professional robbed it of its sporting 
element: on the running track a_ few 
sportsmen kept the game from the specu- 
lators and dissolution until the non-exist- 
ing sporting sense of the American people 
turned it over to the bookmakers, and 
later the reformer righteously gathered 
in the remains: on the trotting track 
amateurs have always been in the van 
C. WK. G. Billings, an amateur reinsman, 
only the other day drove Uhlan to a 
world’s half-mile reeord in 564% seconds. 
Where Is It ? 
je we look in vain for superior play- 
ing to qualify the professional as more 
competent than the amateur to instruct. 
Shall we find the answer ina higher average 
of coaching ability ” Let us see. In row ing, 
just one professional, Courtney, has reached 
real distinction in America as a coach, and 
three—Rice. Wray, and Kennedy—have 
shown coaching capabilities above the aver 
age of their class to have been tried. 
This is the sum total of the professional 
showing. By contrast, the Yale school 
alone can muster a full score of famous 
coaches—three or four of them no less dis 
tinguished than Courtney—and even sys- 
temless Harvard can produce at least four 
entitled to class with the professional who 
now presides over her boating destiny. 
From Cornell no comparisons are forth 
coming, for at Ithaca there is neither 
school nor tradition apart from Courtney 
just a list of winning crews 
Further, 
“more competent than the amateur to in 
struct”’—the best eight-oared rowing form 
in the world that of Oxford and Cam 
bridge is the product of amateur coach 
ing; the fastest crew Yale ever put forth, 
and the fastest to have thus far appeared 
at New London, was perfected by amateu 
coaching: the strongest baseball nine to 


as to the professional being 


have represented Harvard was 


by amateur coaching 

The Best Gilt 
Q° far as America is concerned, the pro 
b fessional coach has no place in college 


sport by right of merit heritage, or need 


at veloped 


he is the product of a fallacy which has 
possessed some of our educational institu 
tions For all these many reasons, there 
fore. Yale’s renunciation of professional 
coaching is epoch-making and the best 
vift to have come .to American college 
sport within my recollection 
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This Year the Buyer’s One Cue Is 





APIDLY changing con- 
ditions have made and 
are still making ¢his 

year a year of readjustment 
in the automobile industry. 

Many changes are taking 
place. Combinations are form- 
ing, new men are supplanting 
old ones, makers great and 
small are revising their plans, 
altering their models, and re- 
arranging their prices to meet 
changed conditions, and new 
things are numerous. 

This situation had to come. 
Every new industry must un- 
dergo reconstruction. The 
hip-hurrah of the automobile 
industry is departing, and from now on 
motor car making and selling will be 
more of a bona fide business than ever 
before. 


Your Benefit Eventually 


These changes.will eventually benefit 
car buyers. Racing teams, wasteful prac- 
tices, water in the stock, and foolish 
financiering will be cut out, and buyers 
will get better cars and better values. 

But don’t look for that eventual result 
too soon. Reconstruction takes time. 
Many a maker, with his ear to the ground 
to catch the newest keyword to success, 
doesn’t know what will happen within 
the next six months. Makers are hoping 
for the best and trying their hardest, but 
they know, from recent experience, that 
real success 1s elusive. 

All of this means nothing to you, Mr. 
Buyer, except as it has to do with the 
next car you purchase. 

And because of the many changes now 
taking place, your one s safe guide in buy- 
ing is “Consider. Don’t buy blindly. 


“May Be” vs. Proof 


Consider what these changes mean. 
Know that not all changes are improve- 
ments. Some changes may be experi- 
ments, and experiments are often expen- 
sive and disappointing to buyers. On 
the contrary, new things may be just what 
you want. But you can never know ac- 
tually until these new things have been 
proved; and it is a safe rule to let the 
other fellow do the proving. 

Changes indicate a desire on the mak- 
er’s part fo do better than he has done 
in the past. Therefore, what he did in 


The Winton Motor Car. Co. 
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WINTON SIX 





Self-Cranking Motor, Electric Lights, 130-inch wheel-base, Four-door body with levers inside, Booth 
Demountable rims, 36 x 4}2" tires. Holds world’s lowest repair expense record—43 cents per 1000 miles 


the past wasn’t quite as good as he hopes 
todo. He has zow a new and higher ideal. 


The Present Day Ideal 


This new and higher ideal, among 
high-grade makers, is the Six-Cylinder 
car. And for this ideal they are to be 
commended because, in fact, the Six is 
the greatest car in the world—when it 
is thoroughly right. 

The Six-Cylinder ideal is no new 
thing with the Winton Company. We 
have made Sixes exclusively from June, 
1907, to this date, and will continue to 
make sixes exclusively in future. We 
believe in the Six with more conviction 
than ever before, because the Winton 
Six has made good so emphatically that 
our ideal has become the ideal of the 
iaduester. 


Consider These Points 


Right now the market is filled with 
Sixes. Look them over carefully, and 
consider the compliment they pay to 
the Winton Six on these points: 


1—Many makers, who opposed the Six-Cylin- 
The Winton 
Six won them from opposition to acceptance. To 


der, have become makers of Sixes. 


do that, the Winton Six must be a wonderful car. 


z—Note that the prevailing power for Sixes now 
coming on the market is 48 H. P. When we began 
making Sixes there was no 48 H. P. Six on the 
market. Our Six has been a 48 H. P. car from 
the beginning The Winton Six has proved to 
these makers that 48 H. P. és right. 

3—-In recent years 32 makers have tried to make 
Sixes and failed They have ceased trying. On 
the other hand, the Winton Six is now in its filth 
consecutive year without requiring a single radical 
change in design or construction. It is evident, 
therefore, that the difference between a successful 
Six and an unsuccessful Six comes from Avowing 
he Winton S‘x 


proves that the Winton Company does know how 


No Risk With This Car 


Therefore, when you buy a Winton 
Six, you run no risk whatever. You 
are wot taking a chance. Its worth has 
been abundantly proved. And you are 
getting the same make and the same 


how, and the continuous success ot! 


model that converted the industr y from 
four to Six Cylinders. 

It will be worth your while to con- 
sider these facts. We are forced to put 
these facts squarely before you, for, hav- 
ing fought for four years to prove the 
superiority of the Six over all other 
types, we cannot stand silently by and 
let you imagine erroneously that any- 
body’ s Six is all right. Anybody’ s Six 
may be all right, but you must know, 
from the common sense of the case, 
that the Winton Six zs all right, and 
that you can buy it with every assurance 
of satisfaction. 


Our Price Advantage 
The Winton Six sells at $3000. 
That’s a great advantage to Winton Six 
buyers. Look over Sixes mee $4000, 
$5000 and $6000, and find, if you can, 
any quality not found in the Winton 
Six. You will be amazed at what you 
learn, and you'll be as enthusiastic over 
the Winton Six as we are—as enthusi- 
astic as those Winton Six owners are 
whose cars placed the world’s lowest 
repair expense record at 43 cents per 
1000 miles. 
Winton Six features for 1912 include 
a self-cranking motor (fifth consecutive 
year of success); electric lights sunken 
in the dash, electric tail light, 130-inch 
wheel-base, a real four-door body with 
operating levers inside, en Demount- 
able rims, and 36 x 4% inch tires 
all acund. 


Our Catalog is worth any 


man’s time. Filled from Send 
cover to cover with catalog 
mentioned 


downright, business- 
like, dollars-and- 
cents facts. 
Send cou- 
pon fora 


copy. 


in Collier’s to 


To The Winton Motor Car. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Ansco Film makes photographs with a wonderful 
transparency in the shadows, due to the ability of 
this film to record delicate lights that are lost in others 














UTDOORS in 
when the sunlight is strong and 
glaring and shadows are deep, then does 
the improved film, ANSCO FILM, 
It is so finely sen- 


midsummer 


emphasize its value. 
sitive that it preserves detai! in the high 
lights and transparency in the shadows. 
Yet it has speed and latitude that com- 
pensate for natural mistakes in timing or 
exposure, thus increasing the likelihood 
that you will get a good photograph even 


Ask the Ansco dealer in your 
town to give youliteraturetell- 
ing about the chromatic bal- 
anceof AnscoFilm. Telling / 
how it reproduces color values 
as no film ever did before. 


SANSCO 
FILM 


is sold by some independ- 
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Nancy Hill and some of the young negroes she has raised in her “ asylum” 


Naney Hill—Philanthropist 


The Mississippi Negress Who Has Raised 108 Orphans 


By GARRARD HARRIS 


HEN the roll is called on the 


“Haven't you had any help at all, Aunt 


a aff ent dealer near you. Find final day of accounting with Nancy?” 
under difficult conditions. him. He is a man who mankind, those who have “Well, yes, suh; de Lord sont me a pot 
combines intelligence and served their Master through of gold, but I wasn’t prudent wid hit. 1 


You cannot realize the full possibilities 
in amateur photography until you have 
tried Ansco Film. 


Do you want us to show you? We will de- 
velop one roll of Ansco Film for 10c. to 
partly defray cost, and make one print on 
Cyko Paper free. Enclose your name and 
address and five two-cent stamps with roll of 
film and mail care Free Tuition Department. 


honesty with his business. 


Look for this sign 
above his door 


? CO -6? WO 
i ee) 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 
H FILMS. CHEMICALS 


CYKO PAPER 
ee 


























aiding His less fortunate children will 
probably occupy a high place. 

And those who know old Nancy Hill of 
Jackson, Mississippi, firmly believe that 
she will sit in a reserved seat on that day. 

Since 1875 this old negro woman has, 
absolutely unaided and in the face of 
defeats, obstacles, and disappointments, 
enough to have crushed any one but a 
person sustained by a divine faith, raised 
to manhood and womanhood 108 orphan 


wuz down on de river bank jes’ erbove 
whar de crematory is now. Dat wuz long 
torrards de een er de yaller fever er ’78. 
[ wuz down dere pickin’ up some dry wood 
ter cook some soup fer mer husban’s sister 
what wuz jes gittin’ over de fever, w’en I 
heered er voice say jes’ es plain: 

“‘Naney, look to your right an’ you’ll 
receive er gre’t blessin’.’ Hit s’prised me 
so I looked up; den I heered hit ergin, loud 
an’ plain. 











| waifs—white and black! “Den I looked to de right, an’ seed - 
Ansco Catalog and valuable two-volume Photographic Manual Free on request. | She has a queer, hotchpoteh collection erbout fo inches of one er dese hyar long, cras 
\ of shanties, built by herself and some of flat files stickin’ up out er de groun’ near pan 
the boys she has raised, adding a room at er cypress tree. I knowed den dat file 
ANSCO COMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y. J | a time as her family grew She used scrap wuz put dar ter mark somp’n buried dar, 
f ys | iZ Ff i P 
(A) (()) plank, bits of goods boxes, old corrugated an’ hit meant fer me ter dig. I come on Al 
iron, tin cans with the solder melted out back hyar an’ got de mattock, an’ erbout com te 
and flattened. The rooms are crowded three feet in de groun’ I foun’ er pot— settts 
close together down back of the power one er dese hyar five-gallon ones. It had 


CAMPING 
IN THE 
ROCKIES 


immeasurably (o fife. 





RAILROAD RATES TO AND FROM 
THE STATE ARE VERY LOW 





T. E. Fisher, Gen. Passenger Agent 


Colorado invites the toilers of the world to pitch 
their tente and spread their blankets under her 
clear blue skies, knowing that a few days or weeks 
spent in her health-giving atmosphere will add 


The Colorado & Southern 
Railway 


Publishes some attractively illu#trated booklets de- 
scribing camp locations, summer cottages, tent ac- 
commodations, and hotels with rates to suit any 
purse or taste 4 vacation may be spent in Colo- 

























plant at Jackson, on land owned by a 
railroad, and she is allowed to retain it 
at a purely nominal rent. Shading the 
house, or houses, are two immense weep 
ing-willow trees. With her own hands 
she planted, in 1872, the switches from 
which they grew. 


@ there is a little waif of a negro baby 
anywhere, Aunt Nancy does not wait 
to be sent for. She goes and gets it and 
raises it. Years ago. when there were no 
orphan asylums in Jackson, she used to 
take white babies that were abandoned or 
that no one else would care for. Some of 
those she gave a start in life to are now 
grown men and women. When they would 
get to be four and five years old she would 
find good homes for them. 

“T’ll give ’em a start,” she said, “den I 
finds ’em er home wid w’ite folks; hit 
ain’ right ter raise er w’ite chile in a 
nigger house, but I'll sho’ly be a mother 
to de po’ helpless lil’ babies whut ain’ got 
no mother, an’ git ’em started in dis life 
wid er chance ter live.” 

“How did you happen to take up this 
work, Aunt Nancy?” was the inquiry made 
by a visitor. 

“De Lord told me ter do hit,” she re- 
sponded simply. 

In 1875, one night an unknown white 
man came to her house bringing a little 
boy baby scarcely a week old. The man 


a top on hit, all cemented, an’ I busted de 
top off wid de mattock. Dat pot wuz jes’ 
level full of gole pieces—been dar so long 
dat pot done rusted thin as paper.” 

“What did you do with it?” asked the 
visitor, looking around at the poverty- 
stricken surroundings. 

“Well, sur, I had de notion dat a man 
an’ his wife wuz one, an’ should trus’ one 
ernother, so I goes an’ gits Frank Hill, 
dat triflin’ nigger I married, an’ shows 
him de gole. Hit wuz late in de evenin’, 
an’ we ‘lows we’d leave hit dat night— 
hit would be safe dar. 

“Den, w’en I wuz ’sleep, dat low-down 
nigger sneaks down dar wid some er his 
pals—dem ruffin niggers dat he caroused 
eroun’ wid—an’ made way wid hit. I 
asked him erbout hit next mawnin’ atter 
[ foun’ out hit wuz gone, an’ he ‘lows: 

“*Yes, I got hit, an’ I’m ergoin’ ter 
spen’ hit an’ have er good time wid hit 
wid better-lookin’ folks dan you is;’ an’ 
he did. 

“Hit didn’t do him no good, though; he 
wasted hit right an’ left—gamblin’ an’ 
drinkin’—an’ dem ruffins got de mos’ of 
hit from him. Frank told me dere wuz 
nine thousand dollars in dat pot. 
bed N ALD ° . 

EVER got a dollar of hit—nary a 
cent—an’ hit would ’a’ helped me so 
in my work. 
how de 


Well, hit jes’ goes ter show 
Lord will send us blessin’s—an’ if 








DENVER COLORADO radoatno greater expense for living than at home, was crying and said that the child’s we don’ watch out de devil or some one 
mother had died, and he knew no one to of his lim’s will grab hit fust.” 
take the baby to, and if Nancy would take “Where is Frank ?”’ 
eare of it for a while until he could make “Oh, he run thoo wid hit pretty shawtly, you \ 
other arrangements, he would pay her an’ he’s a-livin’ in sin on t’other side er year 
well. The child did not even have clothes town in a shanty wid er ole wench, an’ Only 
| nor name. She accepted the eo in he’s a doubled up wid rheumatiz. He’ll linen 
|! her pity for the infant and its father, git his reward ’cordin’ ter his life. 1 
—————————__— Cleverest F. that was the last she ever heard of | don’ allow him ’roun’ hyar—ner fer many Inde: 
“ . p F ll H the man or his promise of payment. A yeahs.” 
| Pan cay Fase Roerapme 4 a at | year 01 so oll a deserted white baby “But how do you get along, Aunt ' 
K) but a poor pen is a dam.’’ $9 was found on a door step, and Aunt Nancy Nancy ; how do you provide for all this 
\\ \ | was the only one willing to take it. Then lot of children There were nearly a 
| it was she resolved to go into the work. dozen, all ages, there then 
PENCERIAN I  —zZ “T wanted to do somethin’ fer de Lord,” ‘Well, some of ’em is about grown an’ 
New she said, “an’ [I asked Him in prayer: wucks. I trains de gals right, an’ dey kin 
sues PENS English | ‘Lord, Father, whut shill I do? an’ de always git good places as cooks an’ house 
Cloth by best | answer come plain: ‘Be a mother ter dem gals; an’ de boys wucks too—vard boys 
are good pens—always, in all Alpine dressed men | whut has no mother, an’ raise ’em in de an’ sich Folks are always glad te! cit 
styles, for all purposes. _ bi | fear of de Lord.” Den I raised up mer Naney’s niggers. Dem w hut’s wuekin’ I 
Sample card of 12different styles — | right hand an’ said: ‘Lord, I thank Thee: makes give a part of whut. dey gits ter 
and good penholders sent for soc. gray ak} | so be it as long as dere’s bref in my body.’ keep de wuck goin’ in ‘membrance of whut 
nu: — vow Pee aot Brege snBhern vend Oo ere es. “Dat’s all; I jes’ been tryin’ to do met I done fer dem. 
mail it NOW. Send for our new Fall Style Book of Hats and Caps. FREE duty an’ be fai'ful ter mer vow an’ de “Den de lil’ fellers—dey picks up serap- 
French Pocket Hat Co, 50 8. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa | trus’ de Lord put in me.” iron an’ bones an’ bottles. ter sell to de 
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WEED CHAINS: © <a. 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS LIKE THIS 


HE BLACK CAR skidded! Ina 





slippery road he came, but at the turn 
he rear wheels would not follow the 
front wheels—THEY SKIDDED! 


See the great cost of folly! 


pants face to face with Death! 


All Reputable Dealers 








The WHITE CAR came 
flash pleasure changed to peril. | down the same road with speed 
There were sounds of rending | unchecked and flashed around the 

wreckage and snapping steel coupled } sharp turn in perfect safety. 

with screams of terror. It makes one | rear wheels followed the front wheels 
shudder to think what might have hap- | exactly—they tracked true as flanged car 
pened had the trolley car not stopped. | wheels upon steel rails—skidding was utterly 


The driver had neglected to equip impossible because they were equipped with 
his car with Anti-Skid Chains—he W : is Ch _ 
“took a chance.” Down the long, wet, eed Anti-Skid ains 
See how cheaply you 
can purchase safety. If you don’t put Weed Chains on 
your wheels in wet weather your car may skid—the wreck 
—the car spun ’round quick as a flash it | May be yours—it may be your life that is snuffed out— use of WEED CHAINS upon 


crashed through the fence and brought the occu- | Without a moment’s warning—in the twinkling of an eye! 
Make SAFETY yours—take Weed Chains with you. 


Weed Chain Tire Grip Co., 28 Moore St., New York City 






The 





Think What This Means! 


The Ocean Accident & Guaran- 
tee Corporation and The London 
Guarantee & Accident Co., print 
a Special Form which they attach 
to their automobile policies. This 
special form strongly urges the 


every car which they insure. 
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gage 18 Safety. 


You have safety p/us, 
if you rely on Inde- 
structo quality. 


Indestructo Trunks and 


and the uwzusua/—the inc1- 
dents and accidents—of 
nary travel. 


It has sty/e as well—that c/ass that stamps you as a 
thoroughbred traveler. With 


NDESTRUCT( 


LUGGAGE 


you can always have full faith in certain service. ‘The Indestructo Trunk this 
year is canvas covered—doubly reinforced corners—Government bronze finish. 
Only trunk on the market with a// corners and edges round. Interior finish tan 


linen lining, full paneled with cedar. All raw edges finished with brass valance. {i 


Indestructo Trunks are sold north, east, south and west. 
Remember the name and insist! 
You'll be proud to carry Indestructo Hand Luggage anywhere. 
No finer frames, hardware and leather used. Made in Bags, 
Suit Cases, Hat Boxes, Thermal Cases, Golf Bags, etc. Ample 
variety—specially constructed veneer bottoms. If you can’t 
secure Indestructo Hand Luggage from 
your local dealer, address our mail 
order department. We'll gladly 
send catalog and full information , 
and the name of a nearby met 4 
chant who sells our goods. 















National Veneer 
Products Co. 
~ ps omy sie Dept. I-6, Mishawaka, Ind. woman's Bag No. 775 


tion in your lug-— 


Hand Luggage are made | 
to withstand the usual ‘: 


ordinary and extraordt- | 








Heavy Car Type Tires 


(For Any Rim) 
Treads Do Not Loosen 
Fabric Does Not Break 
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Eliminate these and other troubles 
which make tire equipment an ex- 
pense and source of dissatisfaction 


<I UA 


» i 


Fisk Tires give exceptional mileage 
and just naturally WEAR out 
There is no weakness in construc- 
tion to develop with use 

Your tire equipment is an invest- 
ment and should be subject to busi- 
nesslike investigation before any 
money is put into it 


THERE IS EVERY INDICATION 
THAT THE SERVICE FISK 
TIRES ARE GIVING TODAY 
CANNOT BE EQUALED. We 
can guarantee satisfactory returns 
and urge you to make inquiry among 
Fisk Tire users before you buy again 


Order from Our Nearest Branch. On 
Request, the Factory Will Tell You 
More About These Remarkable Tires 


The Fisk Rubber Company 


Department P — Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Direct Factory Branches in the Following Cities : 

New Y k, Boston, Providence, Springtield, Mass Hartford, P 

Ralt re, Atlanta, New Orleans, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffa ( and 

Detroit, Chica St. Lonis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Kansas City, M Fa 
aha, Der tt " i a, 8 Oa 
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- I TEACH BY AIL 
WRITE FOR MY FREE BOOK 
“How to Become a Good Penman” 
and beautiful specimens. Your 
name elegantly written on a 

ecard if you enclose stamp. Write today. Address 
FP. W. TAMBLYN, 416 Meyer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





BIG MONEY FOR YOU 


Selling our metallic 8, store fronts, and 
glass signs An -canputthemon. Nice, pleasant business. 
Write today for fre mple and full particulars 

METALLIC SIGN LETTER €O., 418 North Clark Street, Chicago 





letters for office windc 











PARIS GARTERS 


No Metal Can Touch You 


Are the 


the handsomest 


There’ 


pair. Look for the 


universal 
and 


a printed guarantee of sat 


name PARIS on ¢ 


They 


first choice. 
durable 
made and afford the maximum of comfort. 


are 
most Garters 
faction with every 


very garter 


A. STEIN & CO., Makers 


CHICAGO 





U. S. A. 











RIFLES and (\N CREDIT 


SHOT GUNS 


THIS ACCURATE, STRONG-SHOOTING, | 
HAMMERLESS SHOT GUN 





$450 











PRICE $17.50 


This high grade shot gun is 

fitted with Rammel’s No. 14 
Armory Steel barrels, full 
tapered choke, bored for 
either black or smokeless powder 
—12 or 16 gauge, 28 or 3 inch lengths, 
7% to 8 pounds. Top lever action 

hammers cock and throw safety auto- 
matically. Sent for $4.50 Down and $2.00 a 
month-- no interest—no extras and you have 7 
months in which to complete payment on this 
gun that will compare favorabiy with any $40 or 
$60 gun made. Every map wants a good gun, but 
not every man can afford to pay the full amount 
cash down—therefore, we have just lately decided 
to sell high grade fire arms on 


CONFIDENTIAL CREDIT 


Tf you want a guaranteed shot gun or rifle why not 
open a credit account. We have been selling high gr 
guns for thirty-five years. Write us for Complete 
Information and Catalog. 


A. J. Rummel Arms Co.,122 St. Clair St.,Toledo, Ohio 


| partment of State of the United States, 


junk-dealer. Some er de boys catches 
crickets an’ minners ter sell to de gennel- 
muns w’en dey goes fishin’; an’ drives cows 
ter paster. 
eS USETER make good money skinnin’ 
dead hosses an’ cows, an’ sellin’ de 

hides; but dis yer crematory done broke dat 
up; dey burns ’em, hides an’ all. I wisht de 
city’d lemme skin ’em fust; er good hide’s 
wuf free or four dollars; but de ’thorities 
won’ do hit. Times is mighty tight, an’ 
me gettin’ ole too, an’ dis misery in mer 
ches’ whar dat bullet is—er lil’ nigger boy 
shot me accidental two or free years ago 
wid er twenty-two rifle, an’ de bullet is 
dar yit.” 

“Ts that all the income you have?” asked 
the visitor in wonderment. The children 
were well fed and contented. 


“Well, de sto’s gimme vegetables an’ 
sich whuts jes’ er bit off—I takes ’em an’ 


fixes ’em up all right; an’ den dar’s de 
river, an’ we catches lots of catfish—dat 
helps. Oh, yes, an’ de w’ite folks gins 
me ole cloes fer dese lil’ orfints.” 

“Do you do anything yourself?” 

“Yes, suh; I’s er pretty good cow an’ 
hoss doctor; I charges fer dat—huh—an’ 
I has made er few good pickups at dat.” 

“Don’t the negroes help you any? You 
are helping.the race by taking these little 
waifs and making good citizens of them.” 

“Naw, suh, niggers is got no use fer me, 
’cep’ to push some po’ lil’ chile off on me 
dey doan’ want. 

“I ain’ fancy ernuff fer niggers; hit’s 
dis yer flashy business dat catches ’em. I 
raises dese yer chillens ter wuck an’ be 
hones’ an’ ’spectful ter dey betters, an’ 
ter be some ’count. Now, if I raised ’em 
ter sit eroun’ wid red dresses on an’ pink 
ribbins in dee hair, an’ do nuffin’, maybe 
some er dese hyar nigger preachers ’d 
come eround an’ have er kine w’ud fer me 
—but no money. 

“Naw, I doan’ ’spect no help, an’ ’speshly 
f’'m mer color. IT’ll fight dis out twell I 
die, an’ do de bes’ I kin, an’ de good Lord 
won’ expec’ no more of me dan I kin do, 
w’en I’m doin’ mer level bes’, ’cordin’ to 
whut I is an’ has, will He?” 


The Maine—Remembered 


Continued from page 16 


’ 


authority of Cuba and the United States.’ 
Forgetful Cuba had taken the $5,000 greed- 
ily enough, so the authority of Cuba was 
sold. As it happened, however, a quota- 
tion from Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary of 
the Treasury, wasn’t the authority of the 
United States. 

The facts were that the War Depart- 
ment, two and a half years before the 
pamphlet was circulated, officially had de- 
clared that the fate of the Maine was in 
the hands of the Navy Department and 
Congress; that the Navy Department— 
and this consistently through a number 
of years—had held that the disposition of 
such public property of the United States 
rested with Congress; while the Secretary 
of State, several months before the book- 
let was in the mails, had told no other 
person than Joseph de Wyckoll, secretary 
of the United States Battleship Maine Sal- 
vage Company, that the State Department 
“did not consider itself competent” to pass 
on the matter of whether the ownership 
of the wreck had ever been relinquished. 
Soon thereafter John Hay suggested a con- 
vention with Cuba to settle the question, 
and Paul Morton, Secretary of the Navy, 
promptly replied that his department 
“fully concurs in this suggestion as prob- 
ably the most satisfactory method of con- 
cluding the matter.” 

I said that a discredited letter was the 
booklet’s closing argument. If that letter 
ever came from Secretary Hay, he had 
changed his mind afterward and plainly 
had said so. Yet the pamphlet announced: 





How THE “MAINE” WAS RELINQUISHED 

Under date of January 14, 1903, the De- 
in 
answer to an inquiry by the Cuban Gov 
ernment with to the wreck of 
the “Maine,” replied in the following lan 
quage - “The question prese nted has been 
considered by the proper ¢ recutive de part 
ments, and the 
that 
Government may have 


reference 


conclusion has been reached 
authority rights this 
had formerly in the 
wreck above referred to may properly be 
ot 


whatever or 


considered having in favor 


the Government of Cuba,’ 


as 


lapse d 


Gonzalo de Quesada, Cuba’s Minister in 
Washington, evidently had 
either a letter or a false impression. As 
late as February, 1908, he is the 
Secretary of State about a “memorandum 
dated January 14, 1903.” And in answet 
| the Secretary of the Navy replies, instead 
of the Secretary of State, after this fash 
“the Secretary of the Treasury 


in a letter dated January % 
9 


once received 


asking 


ion 


Mr. 


aw, 














(Continued on page va) 
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and name of nearest 


4700 -ststes 42> on request 
the 6-CYLINDER 51HP $8,000~-4-CYLINDER 46 HP. $4, 
: are ai ISPZIER., Detroit 
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OW big is the investment business ? 

Figures are available, but they give 

no clear idea. Put it another way: 

How does the return of interest on 
bonds and dividends on stocks compare in 
amount to the return on the crops? 

Disbursements of dividends and interest on 
securities held in the United States in the year 
1911, from January 1 to September 1, aggre- 
gated $1,183,500,000. Approximately another 
$300,000,000 will be added to that total by 
January 1, 1912. For the year 1910, the value 
of farm products was between eight and nine 
billion dollars. Capital invested, therefore, 
brings nearly one-fifth as much return as comes 
from the nearly six million fa:ms in the United 
States. A very large part of this great yearly 
return on invested capital goes back into the 
investment market, and so the total of securi- 
ties held will go on increasing. 

In Great Britain about $900,000,000 a year 
goes into investments at home and abroad. 
This is the surplus which is availab!e after all 
of the Britisher’s demands on his income for 
living expenses are satisfied. 

It is a great business — that of investing. 
Transcontinental Railway 
Earnings 

VERY large proportion of the capital 
£ invested in railroads of the United 
States is represented by the securities of 
the seven transcontinental roads listed be- 
low. Earnings, gross and net, for the fiscal 
years 1910 and 1911 have recently become 
available. They show a decrease in 1911 
over 1910 in gross of slightly over 2 per 
cent, and in net of 4.6 per cent. 
earnings varied from Union Pacifie’s $132,- 
620,539 to Great 234,194. 


Gross 


Northern’s $61,2 
Net earnings, dividend rate on the common 
stock, and percentage of decrease (or in 


crease in the case of two of the seven 
roads) is here given: 
a om 

1911 net iy, ‘Fate Dec. 
A. F..& 3. F $33,322,257 6 16.7 
So. Pac.... $2,764,978 6 9.4 
Union Pac. 35,713,241 10 10.7 
te we ee 25.574.069 17.7 
St. Paul ..+«. 15,445,244 7 12.8 
Nor. Pac. ocved SByeeo, hia 7 12.6 
Gt. Nor. 20.538.000 7 5.9 


It would be instructive to get the 1911 
reports of these figure out the 
percentage of surplus to dividend require- 
ments, and then to compare the figures 
with those for the last ten Such 
figures are available in Poor’s or Moody’s 
Manual, or any investment banker will 
get them for an investor. 


roads and 


years. 


Ue i ease. 1 stock 
‘An Astonishing Letter 
“Epitor “THE AVERAGE MAN’S MONEY’: 
“Ore I have your paper of August 19, 
h and note the article on ‘The Average 


Man’s Money’ page labout 


2On the preferre 


the ex periences 


of F. D. Morris wit! the Genoa Orange 
and Fig Co. | 

“It is a regrettable fact, to be sure, that 
anv man who has ordinary common sense 
would allow himself to become thie lupe 
of any concern, but it is an even greate 
regret that CoLLIerR’s WEEKLY one of 
the greatest of American weeklies. shou 
allow its columns to be sed to the det 
ment of a great State of the Union Your 
article will not help a alf indred peo 
ple, because those who oO Id oO to the 
fake orange grove projects ) to 
something else of a similar nature, be 
cause thev were not born t 
tion and will eventuall se anvwa 
it will injure t legitimate imn tior 
business of lexas to t tent o r 
dreds of thousands of do i ( S \V 


Houston iv = 
Texas Orange Land 
Now: what is the trut thout the 
yt alf-hundred people ‘ » are being 
lured by pro - 


30 


orange-orchard 


Oranges of good quality are grown in 
southern Texas. Very large profits were 
earned by the few pioneer growers, and 
land operators took up the subject as a 
means of exploiting the vast area of raw 


lands in the Texas coast country. The 
fact that orange land could be bought 


there for $25 to $50 an acre, as against 
several hundred dollars per acre in Cali- 
fornia’s orange districts, and the further 
fact that oranges grown there are 2,000 
miles nearer the central markets of the 
country, naturally attracted thousands of 
investors. Those who bought raw lands 
then have made, or will make, reasonable 
profits on the investment. A small per- 
centage—perhaps 25 per cent—of those 
who planted or procured to be planted 
small orchards on such tracts of land 
bought outright by them, will in due time 
come into receipt of revenue from bearing 
orchards. The other 75 per cent, or more, 
will have nothing to show for their invest- 
ment except the land, because of negligent 
or ignorant methods employed in cultivat- 
ing such orchards. 


Exploiting the Idea 


@ Then followed the period of exploitation 
of made-to-order orchards, sold for a first 
down payment of cash and to be further 
paid for in monthly cash instalments. 
Only a very few of these have been well 


managed. Many give evidence of either the 


The Average Man’s 
Money 


A Page for Investors 
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grossest neglect by company managers, or 
of deliberate intent to defraud buyers. Un- 
less the legitimate developers will take ac- 
tion to rid the field of the incompetent and 
the fraudulent operators, or the Post-Office 
Department or District Attorneys will take 
vigorous action to clean up the field, the 
final result must inevitably be widespread 
distrust of the Texas coast country, which 
deserves better. It is a legitimate field for 
the growing of marketable oranges and figs, 
by men skilled in the and pos- 
sessed of sufficient capital, and it is, more 
over, one of the best general farming re- 
gions as yet awaiting general development 
in the United States. Cotton, corn, for- 
age crops, grasses—these are the founda- 
tions upon which must rest the broad per- 
manent agricultural development of the 
region. 

Within the humid belt of the Texas coast 
country are 11,000,000 acres of arable 
land. Upon three-fourths of it crange and 
fig-trees can be grown. Certain land oper- 
ators have seemed to think it might all be 
sold for such purposes, although the Cali- 
fornia orange crop is grown on less than 
200,000 acres, and the agents of the United 
States Department of Agriculture have 
cautioned Texas orange growers—whose 
one commercially safe variety is the Sat- 
suma—that it is extremely doubtful if a 
market can be found for more than a lim- 
ited acreage of Texas oranges in competi- 


business 





Publicity for the Financial Affairs of Corporations 


By ELIJAH W. SELLS 


Former President of the American Association of Public 


@ / venture to suggest a new field of ad- 
vertising with a firm conviction that it 
will arrest attention. It is, I believe, a 
field which has not been entered in a sys- 
tematic and scientific manner—I mean the 
proper and adequate 
financial of the 
which the public are interested, 
either directly as shareholders 
or indirectly through their in- 
general business 
Howe rer 
customary advertising 
finan- 


advertising of the 


affairs corporations in 


fluence upon 


conditions. meritori 
ous the 
may be. advertising the 
cial affairs of corporations is of 
jar qre ater public importance, 
this when 


much unjust agita- 


especially at time 
there is so 
against affairs. 


tion corporate 


| * my experience as a public 
accountant I have had to 
do with the financial affairs not 
only of practically all kinds of 
corporations but with those of 
the Government, States, and municipalities, 
and have come in more or less intimate con 


Elijah 


tact with many of the various officers and 
managers of all of them: and it is based 
upon this experience that I have formed 


my judgment that the managements of 
corporations are generally honest, and, as 


compared with those of public affairs, 
more economical and efficient; that there 
s far more dishonesty among politicians 


and office-holders than among corporation 
Managers 

upon this experience my 
full publicity of the affairs 
beneficial not 


base 
that 
of corporations 
only to the publie but to the corporations 
actions and 
the public uneasi 
largely forestalled thereby. 
But to obtain these results, full publicity 
and the publie will have 

sfied that the 


the pnublieations are 


| also 
opinion 
would be 
themselves, as the investiga 


tions: brought about by 


ness would be 
be necessary 
contained 

Certif 
ountants to 


t figures 


o be sa 
accurate. 


reputable public ac 


made a part of such publications will 
doubtedly have an influence in attain 
no this end 

In order that an advertising man ma\ 


this class of busi 


intelligently 
should be 


canvass 
able not 


ss, Me only to im 





fecountants 


press the managements with the desira- 
bility of such publicity, but he should 
have some knowledge of the form and the 
amount of detail which his public will 
require, and with anything less than which 
it will not be satisfied. That the affairs 
of a business organization are of no con- 
cern to any one except those 
responsible for its creation and 


continuance is sound doctrine, 
and may be applied to small 
affairs without detriment; but 


in this country, where corpora- 
tions with large affairs have 
become the prey of politicians 
to such an extent as to serious 
lv retard progression because 
their financial affairs are not 
generally understood, these cor 
porations are confronted with 
special conditions, to meet or 
mitigate which they should 
forego certain of their rights 
of privacy, and I believe they 
would be willing to accept the 
counter-effect of publicity by making known 
to the public the condition of their affairs 
in such terms as can not be misunder 
stood. This refers to corporations whose 
securities are quoted and dealt in and in 
whose affairs the public is concerned. 

The proposition divides itself into two 


W. Sells 


essential elements 

First—That dealing with capitalization 
which embraces all the fixed, liquid, float 
ing, and current assets on the one hand, 
and liabilities—both funded and current 


on the other In the preparation of this 


information nothing should be hidden, and 
all essential details given. 
Second—That dealing with the 


relate to earnings o1 


opera 


tions which sales 


Beginning with the total amount of such 
earnings or sales fully classified, there 
should be shown successively the allow 


costs, consist 
incidental 

fixed 
funds, 
avail 


thereon, the direct 
material. 


ances 
and 
expenses the 


ng of labor, 


expenses, the general 


irges for taxes, interest, sinking 


ind. finallv. the balance. if any 


able. and its application for extensions 
of the business, betterments, dividends. 
ete.. and the remainder to be carried 
to the reserve. surplus. and profit and 


loss accounts 











tion with the larger, standard oranges of 
California. 

The State Inspector of Orchards and 
Nurseries reports that 3,000,000 Satsuma 
orange trees have beer imported from 
Japan, and 3,000,000 more grown in Texas 
nurseries during the past four years.  Al- 
lowing 150 trees to the acre, if all had 
been planted in orchards, southern Texas 
would have 40,000 acres of orange or- 
chards. Conservative nurserymen say that 
not more than 10,000 acres have be 
planted, and they estimate the present 
stand of orange-trees in condition, with 
future competent management, to come into 
commercial bearing, at not more than 1,500 
acres. Since the average cost of such or- 
chards—including land, trees, fences, culti- 
vation during two years, and other better 
ments—has been not less than $250 per 
acre, it is safe to say $2,500,000 at least 
have been invested in these orchards, and 
that of this amount 75 per cent to-day rep- 
resents a loss of all save the land value. 


been so 


Before You Invest 


@ In view of these facts, no one should 
invest in a made-to-order orange orchard 
in southern Texas without being satisfied: 

First—That the developing company 
owns and has a clear title to its land, so 
that at least it can deliver same on com- 
pletion of instalment payments. 

Second—That the developing company 
has enough capital in hand, independent of 
instalment payments, should these for any 
reason cease in part to come regularly to 
hand, to complete its contract obligations 
with its customers. 

Third—That the development company 
has made provision for rain drainage of its 
land, for the planting of young trees 
budded from mature trees known to bear 
oranges of good marketable quality, for 
spraying the young trees as need may 
arise, for thorough, skilful cultivation dur- 
ing the open season, and for protecting the 
trees against winter cold. 

The investor should also, if it is within 
the bounds of possibility, go personally to 
view the land he proposes to buy. 

The Inheritance Tax 
be YORK amended the inheritance 
4 tax law in force in that State on July 
21. Under the new law the principle of 
graded rates based on the amount of the 
bequest is retained, but the rates are re 
duced. It exempts the intangible property 
of non-residents, and so eliminates double 
taxation—a feature approved by the Inter 
national Tax Association. Bequests to re 
ligious, educational, and charitable insti 
tutions outside the State are made, unde) 
the new law, exempt in the same way as 
similar gifts within the State. 
father, mother, husband, 
wife, child, brother, wife or widow 
of a son, the husband of a daughter, o1 
any adopted child ten years after adoption 
are taxed as follows: 


Bequests to 


sister, 


Amount Rate Tax 
Up to $5,000 Exempt $$ 00 
The next $45,000 1%. $50 
Che next $200,000 24 ...- 4000 
The next $750,000 3% . 22.500 
The next $1,000,000. 1% 10.000 


Bequests to other persons are exempt up 
to $1,000 only, and the rates then imposed 
are 5, 6, 7, and 8 per cent. The feature of 
the new law that from taxation 
intangible property (bank deposits and se 
curities of all held in New York 
State by non-resident decedents brings into 
operation reciprocal clauses in the in 
heritance tax laws of Connecticut and West 
Virginia (and to some extent in Kansas 
Maine, and Massachusetts) relating to 
stocks and bonds of corporations organized 
in those States 

It is a just, much needed law. Any 
who wants the complete text of the new 

intelligent comments and illus 
can get it from investment bank 
York City 
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CHENEY 
CRAVATS 


ACCORDION PLEATS 
BENGALINES 
BARATHEAS ARMURES 

‘CROSS BARS. PLAIDS 
PERSIANS CHECKS 
SURAHS SATINS 
FOUR-IN-HANDS 
BOW TIES MUFFLERS 
ALL OUR CRAVATS 
-ARE. MARKED 
CHENEY 
SILKS 
IN THE NECKBAND 
CHENEY BROTHERS 
SILK MANUFACTURERS 


4TH AVENUE. & 18TH STREET | 
NEW YORK 
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THE 
SMOOTHEST TOBACCO 
A bully good smoke. 
( 10 cents 


At all dealers 





The Stevens Apex Spectacle 
{s designed for comfort, as the illus- 
tration shows. The curved ends of 
the temples or bows are wound with 

a gold-protected wire. This gives 

the spiral spring effect which is the 

secret of their easy bearing and 
perfect fit. Remember the name— 

“STEVENS APEX’’—do not be de- 

ceived by substitutes. 

STEVENS QUALITY (represented by 
the trademark “S. Q.’’) always 
means the highest standard of 
optical goods in the U. S. The 

S. Q. trademark is positive assurance of quality optical 

goods, invariably found at the better grade opticians’. 


STEVENS & CO., INC., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS STEVENS EYEGLASSES 
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SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 
Of Stock 


We execute orders for any number of shares 


of stock, thus permitting the man who usually 
100 share 


and to average his costs. 
Send for Circular F—‘ODD LOTS” 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


buys lots to diversify his invest 


ments 
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ess | Looting of Red Morocco 


(Concluded from page 16) 


and worst—when all the nations have 
finally sworn out peace warrants against 
each other—the little soldiers will have 
the last word. Not yet, I think; civiliza- 
tion can not decently fight for the loot of 
red Morocco; but some day—in a year— 
in a decade—some day— 

“The national industry of Prussia,” said 
Heine, “is war.” 

The chief point to consider is whether 
Prussia carry on that business 
with There are in the active 
army four million and a half trained and 
competent soldiers. Behind them are five 
and a half million recruits, more or 
efficient. It is, then, an army of ten mil- 
lion men, comprising the entire masculine 
population of Germany capable of bearing 
arms. If these ten millions were mobil- 
ized, there would remain in the Father- 
land merely the old, the crippled, the ill, 
and boys under seventeen years of age. 
Of course, not all these troops could be 
brought into the field. In Berlin they 
say (with fine tact) that the war—when 
war comes—will be fought on French ter- 
ritory, and, German boasting aside, that 
is doubtless true. The military plan (for 
in a broad way there is no secrecy about 
it) is to form an army of combat consist- 
ing of two million men—the best-trained 
troops in the Empire. A third million 
will be immobilized in the fortresses and 
the garrisons of the great industrial cen- 
ters in order to suppress possible Social- 
istic disorders. The “Generalstab” has 
ealeulated that it will cost six marks a 
day to keep a man in the field. In other 
words, that army of three million men 
will cost eighteen million marks a day— 
540 millions a month. 

Where is the money to come from? 


can 


success. 


less 


The Hope of Peace 


i the Juliusturm of the fortress of 
Spandau is the remnant of the ransom 
paid by France in 1871, which amounts 
to 400 million marks. In addition, the 
Kaiser can make use of the 800 millions 
of fortress and hospital funds. Thus Ger- 
many would begin the war with 1,120 mil- 
lions of marks. How long that would last, 
you may see for vourself; not long. The 
rest of the money for even one year’s fight- 
ing would have to be raised by new war 
taxes or by loans. 

Here it is the hope of peace lies. 

Economists do not believe that Germany 
could pay those heavy war taxes or bor- 


row (in time of war) save upon ruinous 
terms. Paris, of course, would not lend, 
nor would London or St. Petersburg. The 


Bourse of Vienna is not important. There 
remains, then, only New York. And this 
seems clear: Germany, in her present finan- 
cial condition, can not fight unless Ameri- 
can capital provides the sinews of war. 

This is no theory of mine. 

It is a statement of shrewd economists 
oversea; and they say also that if New 
York should be willing to lend money, not 
very much can be lent to a nation whose 
entire fortune is not much more than four 
times its existing debt. On the other 
hand, France is sovereignly rich, with 
money loaned in millions of louis dor to 
the great states of the world. It is pov- 
erty fighting wealth; but it is also a 
monarchy with its drilled, obedient, loyal, 
victorious fighting the untried 
armies of a chieftainless democracy. 

These things they whisper darkly in 
Europe these days. They sound very 
plausible. 


troops 


The Sword of Eisen 


* there comes a 





_. time, money or no 
D money, when a nation will fight. It is 
universally conceded that Germany does 
not want to fight—yet. In spite of the 
huge cost of her war machines, by land 
and sea, her finances improve, her indus- | 
tries grow, her commerce broadens. She 
can wait. Her whole diplomacy consists 


in trying to prevent the other great powers 
vetting her with back to the wall. 
Should they get her there she would have 
to fight—with a inadequate, with 


her 


navy 


out money, with uncertain credit. So she 
waits, bluffing the nervous French now 
and then, snatching a bone or two from 
negligent dogs. The sword of Eisen is 
hid in the seabbard. 

You remember what was said in Wal 
halla? 

The gods sat in council, and were sad | 
| and perplexed, for on earth men were 
squabbling and thieving, cursing each 
other and robbing each other; at last the | 
wisest of the old gods cried out: “Eisen, 
throw your sword into the world, that 
men may learn where peace is to be 
found.” 

And old Eisen hurled earthward his | 
mighty sword. 

A legend you say; quite true; but, pray, 
bear in mind that it is a German legend; | 
thus shall you be not wholly unprepared 
when the sword of Eisen is drawn. | 
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Self-starting Chalmers “Thirty-six” — $1800 


Chalmers 


MOTOR CARS 


are good cars. They are good looking cars. They are 
guaranteed. They are medium priced. They are just 
high enough priced to enable us to put into them the 
fine materials, the high grade workmanship and the 
time that are necessary to make a high-grade car. 


Our kind of car could not be produced by anyone and sold 


at a profit, for less than our prices. 
We know it is lower than the average profit of manu- 


profit. 


facturers in many other lines. 


We make only a fair 


We are convinced that 


Chalmers cars offer the best value of any cars on the market 
today. But you, the buyer, are the final judge of that. 
Hence we invite you to see the 1912 Chalmers cars and com- 


pare them with others. 


That is the best way to find out 


where you can get the most motor car value for your money. 


The Chalmers line for 1912 is in three chassis sizes and 
fourteen body types, as follows: 


Chalmers ‘‘Thirty-six,’’ $1800, in- 
cluding Chalmers self-starter; long stroke 
motor (44"x54", developing 36-40 
h. p.); four forward speed transmission; 
Bosch dualignition; 36” x 4” tires; Con- 
tinental Demountable rims; Mercedes 
type honeycomb radiator; dash adjustment 
for carburetor and many other convenien- 
ces. Built as Touring car and Torpedo 
at $1800; Berlin Limousine, $3250; Cab- 
side Limousine, $3000. 

The famous Chalmers ‘‘30’’ is con- 
tinued for 1912 and represents even great- 
er value than before, because of improve- 
ments and added equipment. The price, 


$1500, includes magneto, gas and oil 
lamps, Prest-O-Lite tank, Chalmers mo- 
hair top and automatic windshield. Built 
as Touring car, Torpedo, Torpedo Run- 
about, Open Front Pony Tonneau—$1500. 
The last named model—an open front car 
—is continued in response to a very gen- 
eral demand. Itis the most popular type 
we have ever produced. Coupe—$2,000. 

The Chalmers ‘‘Forty’’ at $2750, 
fully equipped, is continued, for those de- 
siring a bigger car of unusual power. Built 
as Touring car, seven-passenger; Torpedo, 
four-passenger; Detachable Pony Ton- 
neau. 


Will the Biggest Voice or the 
Best Car Win? 


We were moved to make the sim- 
ple statement of facts printed 
above, after reading the announce- 
ments of many other 1912 cars. 


It occurred to us that perhaps the 
public was a bit weary of claims and super- 
latives, just a little tired perhaps with 
reading about “‘sensations,’’ ‘‘epoch mak- 
ing cars,’”’ “‘biggest output,’”’ ‘“‘greatest 
factory in the world,” etc., etc. 


Perhaps the public finds it hard, among 
so many “‘biggests” and “‘greatests’’ to 
settle which one really is. 


Contest of Superlatives 


Here is a prediction: In the contest 
of superlatives now taking place in auto- 
mobile advertising, the man with the 
Biggest Voice will probably win. Un- 
fortunately for the public, this may not 
be the man with the best car. We aren’t 
in the contest ourselves, so we speak as 
unprejudiced observers. It is not im- 
probable that in the heat of combat one 
of the contestants will so far forget all 
rules of fair play as to grab the an- 
nouncer’s megaphone and with it utterly 
drown the other Voices. 

What matters it to you, Mr. Automo- 
bile Buyer—all this contest of claims and 
superlatives? 

If you have a little time, let’s talk some 
business sense together. Do you really 
care which output is biggest? Does it 
really make a difference to you whether 
one factory is an acre bigger than another? 


Why is a Car Good? 

Just why is a car good, if it is good? 
Is it because it came from the “‘biggest 
factory in the world”’ or because it is one 
of 50,000? 

No. If it’s good it’s because of the 
stuff that’sin it and the way that stuff was 
put there. You must have good design, 
good materials, good workmanship, good 
testing and good finishing to have good 
automobiles. Look at the cars themselves. 
Study them. Shut your ears to the Big 
Voices while doing it. 


Now, you can’t have right design, 
materials, workmanship, testing and 
finishing, under a certain minimum price 
—no matter how many cars you make. 

There is a point in manufacturing 
beyond which further production does not 
represent further saving, but rather tends 
toward undue haste, slackness and lower- 
ing of standards. 


Don’t Claim Biggest Plant 


We have never claimed to have the 
“*biggest factory.’”” We do claim to have 
one of the most complete automobile 
factories. It is a big factory and growing 
bigger each year. We claim simply that 
it is adequate to make Chalmers cars and 
makethem right. We make enough carsto 
get every advantage of buying and manu- 
facturing in quantities. After that our 
policy is ‘‘not how many, but how gocd.”’ 

We buy enough materials of all kinds 
to get them as low priced as anybody. 
Furthermore we take advantage of every 
possible cash discount. Thus we not only 
get quantity prices but cash prices as well. 
We make enough cars to gain every ad- 
vantage that comes through factory prod- 
uction on a big scale. In addition, we 
have a different—and higher—standard 
of quality than the factories which take 
pride in the “‘biggest output.”’ 


How We Test Our Cars 


Many who build cheap cars in great 
quantities don’t give them road tests. 
Or, if they do, the tests are short and 
inconclusive—and made on the customer’s 
tires. Every Chalmerscar undergoesalong 
test on the road—on our own testing tires. 


We could tell you—and we can show 
you at the factory—scores of other things 
we do to make our cars good, which the 
builder of cheap cars doesn’t do. Not 
because he doesn’t want to do these things 
or doesn’t know they ought to be done— 
but because he can’t afford it at his price. 


Cars Tell Own Story 


We have tried to give you in this ad- 
vertisement a few simple, straightforward 
facts about this business of manufacturing 
automobiles. We want to help you solve 
this vexed question, ‘‘Which car to buy?” 
We hope this advertisement will lead you 
to look at the cars, to compare Chalmers 
cars with others. For the cars will tell 
their own story and the comparison will 
answer all your questions. 





Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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ts third year—and Hupmobile 
demand unabated 














Runabout—$750 F. O. B. Detroit 


Equipment includes top, windshield, gas lamps and generator, three oil lamps, tools and horn. 
All types have 20 H. P., 4 cylinder motor, sliding gear transmission, Bosch Magneto. 


Runabout 
Fully Equipped 


$750 F.O.B. 


Detroit 


Now, in its third year—amid a bewildering dis- 
traction of new models and new prices—the 
Hupmobile is bought as eagerly as it was in 


its first season. 


Then it was a sensational novelty—a car unheard 


of at a price unheard of. 
Today its place is firmly fixed. 


grown stronger and stronger upon those level- 
headed buyers who always ask and always get 


the most for their money. 


Hupmobile demand has been steady and consist- 
ent through two seasons and well into its third. 

Public contidence was gained at the outset, and 
has been held through the keeping of faith 
and the giving of generous value. 

For weeks our factory has been under the su- 
preme test of working day and night in order 
to produce cars rapidly enough to keep pace 


with the volume of orders. 





Torpedo—$850 F. O. B. Detroit, 


with special torpedo top and wind- 
shield, and other equipment 
same as runabout. 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


the people. 





Touring Car 
Fully Equipped 


$900 F.O.B. 


Detroit 


The Hupmobile occupies this unique position 
because it has been true to itself and true to 


It has gone on being better and better until now 


Its hold has 


500 miles 





—with more than $100 added in improve- 
ments and almost as much i 
ment—it is as extraordinary a car as it was 
three seasons ago. 


more in equip- 





At this time we wish to call attention particularly to 
the Hupmobile Coupe 
termed a ‘baby grand limousine. 





which has been aptly 


It has gone a long way toward displacing the old idea 
that an enclosed car 


is restricted to town use. 


It was only recently that three residents of Elgin, IIl., 
toured in a Hupmobile Coupe from Chicago to 
Minneapolis, via Mankato, Minn.—more than 

without trouble of any sort and show- 

ing an average of 25 miles per gallon of gasoline 
over country roads and hills. 
physician of Hammond, Ind., drove his coupe 


Last November a 


home from the factory in Detroit. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1230 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








a 
Touring Car—$900 F. O.B. Detroit, 


with same equipment as runabout, shock 
absorbers in front, 31x 3% inch 
rear tires. 








Od 6) 
Coupe—$1100 F. O. B. Detroit, 
with five electric lamps outside, dome light, 
folding dash seat for third passenger, shock 
absorbers in front, 31x3% inch rear tires. 








It never clogs. 


into the action. 
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Marlin 


Repeating Rifles 


The Special Smokeless Steel barrel, rifled deep 
on the Ballard system, creates perfect combus- 
tion, develops highest velocity and hurls the 
bullet with utmost accuracy and mightiest 
killing impact. 






Game 


Model 
1893 


The mechanism is direct-acting, strong, simple and perfectly adjusted. 
he protecting wall of solid steel between your head 
and cartridge keeps rain, sleet, snow and all foreign matter from getting 


The side ejection throws shells away from line of 


sight and allows instant repeat shots always. 


Every hunter should know all the Zzr/zn characteristics. 
Send for our free catalog. 


Enclose 3 stamps for postage. 


The Marlin Firearms Co. 


17 Willow Street 


New Haven, Conn. 


| 
Big r 





Built in perfect proportion throughout, in many high power calibres, it is 
a quick handling, powerful, accurate gun for all big game. 


With A 
Reputation 


Built on honor—of best 
materials—the only range 
made entirely of Chare 
coal iron, that wont rust 
like steel; and Malleable 
iron, that can’t break. 

utwears three ordinary 
ranges. Seams riveted—always remain air 
tight. Lined with pure asbestos board— 
assures absolutely dependable baking heat. 


Great Majestic 
Malleable and Range 























Charcoal Iron 


All doors drop, form rigid shelves—no springs- 
Open end ash pan—ventilated ash pit—ash cup 
prevents floor from catching fire—all copper reser- 
voir—removable—in direct contact with fire—boils 
15 gallons water in a jiffy. Best range at any price 
—sold by dealers in nearly every county in orty 
states. Write for Booklet, “Range Comparison.’’ 


Majestic Mfg. Co.. Dept. 42, St. Louis, Mo. 
IT SHOULD BE IN YOUR KITCHEN 





|The Maine—Remembered 


(Continued from page 28) 


1903, said that the Treasury Department 
did not desire to take further action re- 
garding wrecks in Cuban waters and ‘was 
inclined to the opinion that any authority 
or rights it may have had formerly may 
properly be considered as having lapsed 
in favor of the Government of Cuba.’ ” 

Possibly the State Department once 
echoed the words of Mr. Shaw and later 
repented. But it appears more probable 
that the letter of authority from the “De- 
partment of State of the United States,” 
as quoted by the pamphlet, was merely 
the opinion of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. In any event, at the date (1905) of 
the publication of the prospectus the quo- 
tation arrantly misrepresented the atti- 
tude of the Department of State. And 
nobody with authority yet had spoken to 
say that Cuba ever owned the wreck. 


The Obscure Citizen 


i te~ house in Arlington, New Jersey, 

where the postman delivered the pam- 
phlet is a plain, rather squarish, two- 
story frame, half a size larger than a 
cottage: the home of Alfred King, 531 
Forest Street. In the immediate neigh- 
borhood none of the forest survives to 
justify the nomenclature. 

And now meet Mr. King, an obscure 
citizen. You see a veteran of the Civil 
War; nearly seventy, but apparently not 
yet sixty; who, like his house, is plain, 
squarish, and of a shade smaller than 
medium size. He wears a military man’s 
gray beard of the sort that associates it- 
self with portraits of veterans as natu- 
rally as the thought of burnsides for 
physicians. He looks at you with steady 
blue eyes from behind gold-rimmed nose- 
glasses, of which one lens is cracked. And 
the King household still clings to kerosene 
lights. . Such details may seem trifling 
—but weren’t we just remarking that trifles 
may have great importance? And these 
seem, at least, to be characteristic. 

See, then, a dining-room table lighted 
with a kerosene lamp. It is headquarters 
for the movement which roused a_ public 
sentiment so powerful that to answer it 
the Government is spending money by the 
hundred thousands now to raise the Maine. 


Besides the dining-room table and_ the 
lamp and some writing materials, the 


office equipment consists of a little, old- 
fashioned, three-decker shelf nailed up in 
a near corner, and an encyclopedia in 
which Mr. King files important newspaper 
clippings in their alphabetical order. It 
was several years ago that the lids of the 
“Loo to Mem” volume broke from their 
moorings. 

How much money this modestly equipped 
but far-reaching movement has spent is 
nobody’s business; and Mr. King is par- 
ticularly desirous that Mrs. King should 
not know for a while, for she—probably 
very wisely—has been opposed to having 
her husband take too active an interest 
in a patriotic undertaking which often 
demanded larger campaign contributions 
than the household sinking fund could 
safely spare. 


The Arrival of the Pamphlet 


N brief, you have it thus: an old sol 

dier scantily furnished with surplus 
money, a man who in politics was an ob- 
secure citizen—and a campaigner innocent 
of any of the wiles of the modern pub- 
licity man. Put yourself in Alfred King’s 
boots and try to imagine how he felt that 
day in February, the cream-colored pam- 
phlet in his hands announcing that the 
work of picking the bones of the Maine 
should be begun by the middle of April. 
When an obscure citizen sets out to wake 
the conscience of a nation, how shall he 
begin? 

For the reason that King was_ better 
informed about the Maine than most men, 
he felt the shame of the situation all the 
more keenly. The first President of the 
Cuban Republic, T. Estrada Palma, used 
to teach school in Pleasant Valley, New 
Jersey. When the G. A. R. post in Arling- 
ton dedicated a new flagpole in the little 
park behind the Erie station on the Fourth 
of July, *98, King met “Mr. Palma, a 
member of the Cuban Junta.” And when 
the New Jersey school teacher became a 
president they still exchanged letters oc- 
casionally, as this, to Alfred King, secre- 
tary of the Arlington Flag Association, 
under date of June 3, 1902, a time when 
even the salvage companies had forgotten 


the Maine: 
Sir—In reply to your communication of 
Vay 22, I take pleasure in informing you 


duly given and executed 


the battleship 


that orders were 
to the effect of decorating 
** Vaine” Vemorial Day. 

Very respectfully, 
PRESIDENT (‘T. Estrada 


on 

Tut Palma). 

On another occasion President Palma 

told King that visiting foreigners in Cuba 
I 
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This page advertisement, from “The Saturday Evening Post” of last week 
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is reproduced here because it presents facts and figures that ought to 
make a strong appeal to the type of business men who read “Collier’s.” 
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FOR HOMES AND OTHER BUILDINGS 
Sold by tem oe kgeting eae 
an ainters Everywhere 


ERRY BROTHERS’ PRODUCTS not only meet the complete require- 
B ments of nearly 300 classes of manufacturers. They also include every- 
thing needed in Architectural Finishes for floors, doors and woodwork 

in homes and all other buildings. 








There 1s no varnish need we do not understand; none that we cannot meet with goods that mean great ultimate 
economy. As the largest varnish makers in the world, with 53 years’ experience, we occupy an authoritative position 
that commands the business confidence of millions of users—large and small— the world over.’ If you want the most 
accurate and réliable information about varnish for any use or purpose ASK BERRY BROTHERS. 

Whether you use varnish for buildings in a small way or large way, it is important that you—yow pérsonally— 
choose the varnish and then see the label. Your choice will always be right if you insist upon having one of the 
following four leading Architectural Finishes used. Be sure the can bears the Berry Brothers’ Label. 


For finishing floors in the most durable manner For finest rubbed (dull) or polished finish on 


possible. Its quality has made it the best knowr interior wood work It has for years been the 
and most widely used of all varnishes. There is standard to which all other varnish makers have 
no substitute worke 
ELASTIC OUTSIDE ELASTIC INTERIOR 
FINISH FINISH 


For front doors and all other surfaces exposed For interior woodwork exposed to severe wear 
to the weather. Dries dust free in a short.time and finished in full gloss, such as window-sills and 
and possesses great durability under most trying sashes, bathroom and kitchen woodwork Stands 


cofiditions the action of soap and water to an unusual degree 


Any dealer or painter can supply Berry Brothers’ Send | for free booklet, ‘Choosing Your Varnish 


Varnishes and will gladly get them for you if he:does Maker of interest to all varnish users, large or 
not carry them in stock. You can always tell them by small. It will give you the best idea of the scope and 
the well-known label on the can, used by us for so many importance of the varnish business you have ever had. 
years that it i8 virtually our trade-mark—your protec- Boys and girls should ask their dealers how they can 


tion_against substitution get the famous “Berry Wagons.” 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


t Manufacturers of Varnishes, Shellacs, Air-dryi 
pg Japans, Lacquers, Stains, Fillers and Dives 


Branches—New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco 
Factories—Detroit, Mich., and Walkerville, Ont. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


HEN you're searching 

for efficiency - OPPO 

tunities, have you 

thought of looking 
into the varnish shop? 


er recently made ° 
cost of production 
without any 


That is where one manufactur 
substantial decrease in his total 7 
by cutting down ~ pr oo 20% 

crifice in the quality of his work. 
mit oe the salt of a change from old ey 
those suggested by one of our varnish-shop ¢ 
ngineers. 
: The head of another large business now boasts nt 
saving of 15% in his cost of finishing plus an _ 
of 50% in the output of his finishing department. + his 

This was also the result wf — ew ° 
finishing problems by a Berry Brothers expert. 

In my apnetant industry—without exceptions! > 
portunities for improvement—Berry Brothers e 19% 34 
methods have been responsible for a saving of 7o } 
the annual varnish purchases of 80% of all the com- 
anies engaged in the business. 

° Such mv. to as these are possible not only because 
we know our business and have a somewhat different 
way of selling our goods, but also— 

Because there are so many varnish shops that bave 
been sorely neglected by the man who really pays the. 
varnish bills. . 

You may never have realized the opportunities that 
are open to you for increased profit-making in your 
finishing department. You may consider that you 
don’t know enough about that end of your business te 
warrant you in taking an interest in it. You have 
probably done all you could to keep varnish salesmen 
from getting into the front office. 

But in the face of such figures as we have given. can 
you continue that policy longer? 


Berry Brothers’ Varnishes 
Shellacs, Japans, Lacquers. Stains, Fillers 6 Dryers 


FOR ALL MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 
Sold by Us Direct to Those Who 
Buy Sufficient Quantities 


Ti: facts and figures cited above are of special 


inferest to executives in about 300 classes of 

manufacturing industries—from the making of 
pins to the building of locomotives-—whose every 
requirement in varnish and allied products can be 
filled by. us. 


Ask us to send to YOU PERSONALLY one of our special representatives—a varnish- 
shop efficiency engineer familiar with the finishing problems of your kind of business. 

You will never regret starting in this wey your active campaign for greater efficiency 
for money-making and money-saving, in your finishing department. Our representa- 
tives-will not try to sell you a bill of goods—or to convince you that our varnishes 
are best. They will simply seek your co-operation in allowing them to make a real 
study of your finishing methods, 
looking toward improvement in 
quality of finish, decrease in fin- 
ishing costs, reduction in time 
and labor in the finishing depart- 
ment, etc. It will pay you to 
allow us this opportunity. 

At least send for “Choosing 
Your Varnish Maker”’—a book!et 
that tells about our ability to 
serve you. 
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We want to Send a Sample 
of Utility Wall Board to Every 


Man who Owns a Home 


Or who contemplates building a home—or is inter- 
ested in building operations of any kind— 

Utility Board is a finished wall board that has rendered lath and plaster 
obsolete— 

It is made of fibre—very strong, very tough, very durable— 

It is waterproofed on both sides, is impervious to moisture and when once put 
on it is there to stay as long as the house lasts— 

Utility Wall Board comes in various lengths and widths—It is attached directly 
to the studding and does away entirely with the need for lath and plaster— 
It is the one Wall Board with which you can safely use wall paper—At the 
same time the surface is especially adapted to tinting and stenciling 

You can use it in a hundred ways in making over the old house as well as in 
building the new—Ask us for suggestions— 

Utility Wall Board is more lasting than lath and plaster—more impervious to 
heat and cold—more nearly fireproof and sound prooi—more easily and quickly 
put on—and it costs 25 percent less— 


Lt marks the greatest advancement that has been made 
in intertor but/ding construction in a hundred years. 


A beautifully illustrated book of interiors together with a sample of Utility 
Wall Board will be sent for the asking— Write for them-—— 


THE HEPPES COMPANY, 4509 Fillmore Street, CHICAGO 
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SHIRT STUDS 
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One Lens with No Line ns 
of Demarkation 


One of the most wonderful inven- 
tions optical science has produced in 
many years. —_ 


YPT 
thts, 


Over 200,000 people now wearing them 







Adjusted and locked automatically 
and can not work out. 








A Larter Shirt Stud 


= Guarantee: If an accident ever 
happens to the back of a Larter Stud or 


Button, anew one given in exchange. 


~ - If your jeweler can not supply 


you, write us for the name ot one 


Two pieces of glass are so skillfully 
fused that no line or seam exists. 

Kryptoks look exactly like regular 
single-vision lenses. They are smooth 
to the touch. Your optician can sup- 












w ho can. 






Write for our illustrated booklet 
It suggests the cor- 
rect jewelry for ARTE 
men, for al ccca- 4 R 
sions and illustrates 
a few designs of REGISTERED MM TRADE MARK 
the many we make. 


Larter & Sons, 22 Maiden Lane 


New York 
fe —_— ee 7 


ply you. Kryptoks can be put into 
any style frame or mounting or into 
your old ones. 






Write for Descriptive Booklet 


containing many facts of interest and im- 
portance to any person who wears glasses. 


KRYPTOK COMPANY, 103 E. 23d St., New York 























WE SELL YOU Gasoline Engine— | 
AT WHOLESALE 
Agents’ Price One 
: AMERICAN 
Motorcycle or Bicycle 


We give 30 Days’ Free Trial and Prepay 
the Freight. Write for our introducing 


Stupendous offer on Schmidt’s Chilled Cylinder 
Gasoline Engine, 3h.p. Absolute FREE TRIAL 
If you keey 








“How 


it send only §$7.50.. Take lon 
balance. Price same as to dealers 
th a Chilled Cylinder, tt ° 
ovement in ga ne en 
' Use Power on 
1 





a Farm r in a Shoy Send name ar address at 








offer and catalog and say whether you want 
Motorcycle or Bicycle. Do it now 


American Motor Cycle Co, 3417 American Bldg. Chicago 


7 
o4 
















books and all particulars free on this amazing offer 
Schmidt Bros. Co. Engine Works, Dept. 2366, Davenport, lowa 





often would scornfully characterize a Gov- 
ernment which was allowing one of its 
battleships to lie in Havana Harbor un- 
honored and even reviled sometimes as an 
obstacle to navigation. 

That picture had failed to arouse King 
to action, but it made everything ready 
so that when the booklet arrived the vet- 
eran promptly enlisted in another war. 
That Wing, rather than some one in 
Tacoma or New Orleans or Bangor, should 
have taken the work of raising the Maine 
as a personal responsibility was to some 
extent the effect of President Palma’s 
words and to some extent because King’s 
regiment in the Civil War was from Maine, 
but chiefly because of these plus another 
reason which has such a sweet little thrill 
in it that it fits no place so well as the 
very end of the whole narrative. 

Without delay Captain King’s forces 
went into action. That is to say, he sat 
down at the dining-room table and began 
to write, only pausing once in a while to 
consult the clippings in the “Loo to Mem” 
volume of the encyclopedia. When he fin- 
ished he decided to send his protest as a 
communication to the Newark ‘News.” 
He signed it “*Veteran.” 

To the “Engineering News” he wrote 
another, enclosing a copy of a letter dated 
three months before the appearance of the 
pamphlet—a note to A. King from Paul 
Morton, Secretary of the Navy, which 
made it clear how far the backers of the 
salvage company had strayed from the 
truth in their statement that the “author- 
ity of the United States” was behind the 
enterprise, 

At first that was all that Captain King 
could think of to do. And it seemed pa- 
thetically futile. 


A Bluff 


N less than a week, however, some- 

thing encouraging happened. From the 
managing director (none other!) of the 
United States Battleship Maine Salvage 
Company came a letter to A. King, call- 
ing the veteran’s attention to that much- 
quoted “memorandum from the Depart- 
ment of State,” and that ancient date, 
January 14, 1903: 

“The Navy Department, Congress, and 
the nation have done nothing but allow 
the Maine to lie as an obstruction in a 
foreign harbor for seven long years with 
seventy-four victims of the catastrophe in 
the hulk, who have certainly earned a 
more decent grave at the hands of this 
great and wealthiest of governments,” the 
letter ran. 

“It therefore remained for an individual 
and a private concern to do what this 
Government manifestly failed in (and 
which is due in a measure to the Navy 
Department), but I regret to observe that 
in counting upon the support of the Amer- 
ican people I chance across a ‘Veteran’ 
who is anxious to put stumbling-blocks 
in our way on the plea that it is more 
patriotic to allow the remains of the men 
and the ship to rest in the slime of 
Havana Harbor than to carry out the 
plans of this corporation.” 

Captain King was not one to order a 
retreat without more provocation than 
this letter. Tle was not bluffed. Neither 
did he pay the slightest attention to the 
salvage company’s letters or bulletins. 

A little more hopefully, a little more 
grimly, he kept on grinding out communi- 
cations to the New Jersey papers. Some- 
times he signed them “A. Wing,” 
“Veteran”; sometimes he wrote com 


some- 


times 


munications and had his friends sign. He 


wrote so many letters he lost count. 

To the salvage company this publicity 
was more than a vexation. Two months 
passed and found them still hovering over 
the wreck but afraid to swoop down to 
pick the bones. 

King simply kept on writing. 

4 few more months of hesitation and 
the salvage company closed its offices and 
evaporated. 

King showed no unusual exultation over 
this. He wrote the customary grist of 


letters; then, in “sizing up the situation,” 
decided that public sentiment had been 
sufficiently aroused, and that he now 
might safely appeal for help from New 


Jersey representatives in Congress. 

As he was a Republican, he tried the 
men of his own party first. Tle was 
amazed to find that they all refused to 
he Ip He then tried the list of Democrats. 
Up to December 6, 1906, all he had to 
show for his labor was the evaporation of 
the salvage company and a letter from 
Congressman William Sulzer, saying: “I 
have made some investigation regarding 
the feasibility of raising the wreck of the 
Vaine in Havana Harbor, and am _ in- 
formed by competent men in the Navy 
Department that it is almost an impossi- 
bilitv. Tlowever, I will give the matter 
my personal attention. and the first op 


portunity that presents itself will have 


something to say in the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 
Yes. this is the same Mr. Sulzer who 





later became convinced that the raising of 
the Maine, far from being an impossibil- 
ity, was in fact a duty, and who later 
acquired such a habit of bobbing up in 
Congress with his bill to raise the ship 
that he became a joke—Here’s Bill Suizer 
again with his bill to raise the Maine!” 

Once he rose in the House and stated on 
a point of order: 

“Mr. Speaker, I wish some little atten- 
tion on the matter of raising the Maine 
and its yet unhonored heroes.” 

And Mr. Cannon replied with asperity: 

“T am too busy taking care of live men 
to think of the dead.” 


Invading the State of Maine 
SOMEWHERE about 1907 is the point 
S | 


where the Congressman took much of 
the heavy responsibility from the shoulders 
of the obscure citizen. That gave A. King 
an opportunity to start new kettles to 
boiling. One of these was the Legislature 
of the State of Maine. For three sessions 
behold A. Wing of New Jersey a visiting 
lobbyist for the cause of patriotic senti- 
ment, laboring to have a “resolve” passed 
and forwarded to Washington, “urging 
action of the United States in removing 
the hulk of the battleship Maine from 
Havana Harbor and the decent burial of 
the sixty-three bodies of American seamen 
therein contained.” And by March 19, 
1909, behold him triumphant. 

As a variation on letter-writing, Cap- 
tain King found a rather ghastly but ap- 
pealing post card effective in a campaign 
to hush Congressman Douglas of Ohio, 
who one day had tried to crush Sulzer by 
saying: “I think it is high time to quit 
‘Remembering the Maine!’ and begin to 
‘Forget the Maine!’” After a flood of 
post cards nothing more was heard from 
Mr. Douglas. 

The obscure citizen’s publicity bureau 
had by the first half of 1908 enlisted a 
majority of the newspapers of the coun- 
try. ‘They were saying that the truth 
about the explosion ought to be known, 
that the United States did not fear the 
disclosure, that the wreck was a_ hin- 
drance to navigation in the harbor, and 
that the sixty-three seamen deserved a 
decent burial. In Captain King’s own 
neighborhood the sentiment was particu- 
larly powerful; in New York City nearly 
every one of the great dailies had printed 
editorials which Sulzer could quote in his 
recurrent pleas to Congress for action. 

Then A. King began to inspire resolu- 
tions, which soon began to pour in on Con- 
gress in amazing numbers and from every- 
where in the land. 

They were the sort worth heeding, too 
—from Grand Army posts, labor unions, 
Spanish war veterans, Daughters of the 
Revolution. 

In all this suddenly augmented clamor 
Congress began to wonder if it had been 
mistaken in treating the Sulzer bill as a 
sort of joke. By February, 1910, public 
sentiment even was evinced in mass meet- 
ings, of which there was a_ particularly 
impressive one in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, with Joseph H. Choate presiding, 
and A. King among those present on the 
platform. ‘Lhe committee was agreed that 
King deserved the honor. 

And then one day in May, 1910, the 
Sulzer bill came up again before Congress, 
and this time all was different. No one 
protested. The bill was passed. President 
Taft forwarded to Sulzer the pen with 
which the measure was signed; and Sulzer 
sent a telegram to A. King to withdraw 
his forces, for the war was ended. 

At that time $100,000 was appropriated. 
When the War Department sent word that 
this sum was not. sufficient, 
promptly raised the sum to $300,000; and, 
to judge from speeches made in the House 
at that time, these gentlemen are of a 
generous disposition and would gladly give 
much more. A few days before the sum- 
mer session adjourned, President Taft 
asked for $250,000 more. 





Congress 


A Triumphant Custodian 
KING of Arlington reads this recent 
Lz, 


news with elation, and will be pleased 
to give out interviews on the tremendous 
importance of trifles how to create a pub 
lic sentiment, the power of the obscure 
citizen in the American Republic, or the 
duty of an individual to the nation. In 
regard to this latter point he will ex 
plain, however, that he feels considerably 
more responsibility to the nation than 
the average man—and this is one reason 
why he worked so desperately for five 
years to raise the Maine. When you have 
folded up your notes and are thinking 
what to say in final congratulation about 
his victory, A. Ning turns up the kerosene 
lamp to its most blinding brillianey and 
asks you to wait one moment more. From 
behind the sofa in the parlor he gathers 
up a whole armful of red, white, and blue 
with stars on it that seem a foot wide. 


He smiles happily and then 
“You see.” he says reverently “T am 
custodian of Arlington’s flag.” 
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Two New Additions to the Mitchell Family 


Birth of the Mitchell 5-passenger Six at $1,750 and the Mitchell 2-passenger smart. 
gentleman’s roadster at $950. And the parents doing remarkably well. 
Time is narrowing down for a Survival of the Fittest in the automobile business. 


‘ * 99 . . . 
car and the “stock affair” are on the toboggan. Hysterical buying is no more. 
low-cost car, hence the Mitchell star is still in the ascendency. 


' 
The cheaply built 
‘The public is vociferous in its demand for the high-class, 


ry “ me. AA: ; 
We've added two handsome and robust “babies” to the Mitchell line and are now equipped to show the American public that 

; hoggish profits constitute a commercial crime, and that any concern that is sound in the pocket 
and sound in the head can live on a reasonable merchandising margin and still keep on improving. 


Two New Mitchell Babies: 


The Mitchell Five-Passenger Six Cylinder ieee $1, 7 50 


Touring Car, at. ‘ , ; ; 7, 
$950 


‘hey are the work of 


The Mitchell Two-Passenger smart gentleman’s 
~ £- Roadster, at . ; ; ; , ‘ ; ; ; 


— 


These two cars are real automobiles, ot skinny road pests. ‘Vhey’ve got the real Mitchell blood in them. 
a factory that has never experimented at public expense, and sells its goods on merit instead of bunk. 































‘The new 5-passenger Six at $1,750 is no experiment. 


We've been building Sixes for years and we know how. 


We are pioneers 





in the making of the moderate-priced Six—the only concern in the world that ever put a Big Six on the market for so little money as $2,250. 











The Light Six 


is a little brother of the Big Six, and it’s got all the Mitchell blood and breeding. 
cheaply built, carefully skinned four cylinder car of doubtful horse power and uncertain parentage, or a stock affair thrown together by people who haven't 


had a finger in the making of one solitary part of it. 


This car is going to destroy public faith in list prices and we 
We will never be able to make as many of these cars as the public will demand. 


The two-passenger roadster is a revelation. 
millions for repair men. 


Mitchell 2-passenger gentleman’ s 25h. p. mounead at 
Mitchell 4-passenger “‘30’’ touring car, at. 


It has full 25 horse power and 100 inch wheel base. 
It is full of style—roguish, dapper, dainty—-yet muscled like a Hercules, and 
So now that the Mitchell line reads like this : 


$ 950 
1,150 



















Take your $1,750 elsewhere and what do you get for it? An ordinary, 








are tickled to death that we are the ones to force the show down. 
We know that socv. 


It is a full grown automobile. 
built for Service, not to compete with the cheap runabouts that have made 


Mitchell 5-passenger light six cylinder 40 h. p. touring car, at $1,750 
Mitchell 7-passenger big six cylinder 50 h. p. touring car, at 2,250 





























Mitchell 5-passenger “‘30’’ touring car, at. , 1,350 


Not a high-priced car in the lot. Every one within the range of reason. 
of cars at any price, we don’t care how high, that is any better than this one. 


Prices F. 0. B. Racine. 


All built sanely, 
You can’t do it to save your soul. 


Every one of these cars is built of the finest materials that this world has ever produced. 


good advertising to say that his car is built with chrome nickel steel. 
that will do quite as well and we're cranks on fine materials. 


It makes us laugh. 


we don’t take anybody’s say-so. 


Mitchell cars are equipped with top, Splitdorf dual ignition, five lamps, generator, horn, 


with each of the Sixes. 


Is that all? No, that isn’t all. 
thing that has ever been done in the automobile business. 
We furnish a new part free for every part that proves defective. 
made out of Mitchell cars. 


All cars equipped with fore doors, and desig 


Every one of these branches is equipped with ‘Trouble Men—expert mechanics, not dubs, whose business it is to see how your 
We 


car is behaving — because, our interest begins in you when you buy and ceases only when you pass away. 
ran his up to the day of his death, and we will hang on to public respect until the bad place freezes-over. 


Now, you’ve got our creed and our promise. 
book. Will send you books that are on the square. 


The car you ought to have---at the price you hi to pay. 


Branches: Gipiopo ler SIEM yy} obo G Arf fh European Branches: 
NEW YORK DALLAS YY, 
PHILADELPHIA KANSAS CITY "1. O) scat LONDON 
ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. Papi by Ve, S$ is PARIS 
~) QWWo Yo 


AL WMUUQ, YO—A | 


This is the firm that has built the famous Mitchell-Lewis wagon for 





We use it as a matter of course. 
That man might as well have said that his wheels are round and expect the public to go crazy 
over it. The maker who doesn’t use it is skinning his car or producing a nine-spot. \Ve maintain extensive laboratories for the analysis of materials and 


It means that the parent house of Mitchell-Lewis keeps in touch with every Mitchell owner. 
\nd we want you to know that no repair man ever built any houses on what he 


If this advertisement strikes you favorably, write for detailed information and plant 


‘Silent as the foot of time.”’ 


jack and tools. 
ned to prevent excess heat for those occupying front seats. 


The justly celebrated MITCHELL SERVICE comes in right here. 





























solidly and stylishly. Show us a line 


One maker of automobiles considers it 
We know there is nothing else 





Extra demountable rim 
No top on the $950 runabout. 


It’s the biggest‘ 

















are running this business like Marshall Field 
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When Accidents 


Happen—Think 
First of Dioxogen 


\. 


One of 100 Uses: 
For the Mouth and Teeth 





One of 100 Uses: 


For 
§ Cuts, Burns, Bruises, etc. 








ERM infection in one 

form or another 1s the 
most serious of all the ene- 
mies of good health. 


It is the direct cause of blood 
poisoning in cuts, wounds, burns, 
abrasions and all injuries when 
the skin is broken. 

It is the direct cause of sore 
throat, tonsillitis and many other 
diseases which first appear in 
the throat. 

To eliminate germ infection 
in all its forms would be to 
almost eliminate sickness and 
disease. 


- ‘The Deadly Use of 
Dioxogen is the 
Best Health Insurance 


One of 100 Uses: 
After Shaving 











Dioxogen prevents infection; promptly applied to any break in the skin it destroys infectious germs before they have 
an opportunity to cause trouble. Used to cleanse the mouth, teeth and throat, it destroys the germs which lodge there 
andwhich cause so many painful and serious diseases. 


1D; 


XO 


Ci 


Exhaustive tests have proved Dioxogen to be the most powerful Aarmless germicide known; it is shorough/y 
efficient and absolutely safe for personal use. 


One of 100 Uses: 
For Manicuring 





More than 36,000 
Drug Dealers Sell Dioxogen 


Ask for it by name. Do not 
accept peroxide of hydrogen if 
offered in its place ; it is not the 
same. Nothing e/se affords the 
same safety and protection. The 
name Dioxogen is so well known 
and identified with merit that 
inferior articles are frequently 
represented to be of equal value. 


A Free 2-oz. Trial Bottle 


will be sent to any one who has never usec 
Dioxogen, or it can purchased from your 
1earest drug dealer It is sold in three 

mall (5% oz.), 25c; medium, (102 


} , ae 


r€ 


larg Oz 5 
The Oakland Chemical Co. ¥.,.7o.5Ny' 


One of 100 Uses: 


To 
Prevent Throat Troubles 











